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Ir, a little more than two centuries ago, in the times of “ The 
Great Rebellion,” a stranger visiting England should have 
chanced to have fallen in with an encampment of Prince Ru- 
pert’s cavaliers, or have been privileged to listen to the conver- 
sation of a circle of Royalists, he would have been led to form 
a curious notion of the men most frequently described and 
abused by the name of “Puritans.” His ideal of them would 
have combined together the strangest elements of human fea- 
ture, garb and language. He would have seemed to see before 
him a morose, bigoted, boorish specimen of a man, with stern, 
grim look, frowning brow, close-cropped hair, threadbare gar- 
ments, of most antique and homeliest fashion, while, with nasal 
twang, he spoke of Amalek and Agag, and spiced his denuncia- 
tions with homilies on the great Apostacy and the scarlet lady 
of Rome. Such, to the stranger’s view, would have been the 
representative Puritan—the man on whom the cavalier vented 
the spite of his scoffs and witticisms, but whose war-cry in battle 
he was to find as terrible as that of “the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon.” 
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Could the stranger, absent for a few years, have returned, 
and directed his steps toward the former head-quarters of the 
royal army at Oxford, and then have learned that at the head 
of the venerable university, in the Vice-Chancellor’s chair, was 
now seated one of those despised Puritans, a leader in their 
ranks, what sort of a figure, clothed in the robes and dignity of 
office, would he have expected to meet, as he pressed forward to 
join an assembly of the students listening to the magisterial 
utterances of the Puritan official? Doubtless he would have 
prepared himself for the uncouth garb, the awkward gesture, 
the sanctimonious and drawling utterance of some “ vinegar- 
faced Evangelical.” He would have gone with a resolution to 
hold under restraint his sense of the ludicrous, to have smo- 
thered for a time the witticisms that would be ready to spring 
to his lips, but to store up memories and impressions that would 
serve as capital for mirth through long years to come. 

But, how greatly would he have been disappointed! He 
would have seen, dressed in the becoming robes of official dig- 
nity, and presiding over the academical assembly, one whose 
tall and manly form, commanding presence, graceful manners 
and appropriate utterance would have impressed him as he 
could rarely have been impressed before. Grave, yet courteous; 
always self-possessed, with an “admirable facility” to ‘dis- 
course on any subject ;” “never at a loss for language, and bet- 
ter expressing himself extempore than others with premedita- 
tion;’’ abashed by no presence, even of the highest and ablest 
men; capable, as even his prejudiced biographer, Antony Wood, 
admits, of “moving and winding the affections of his auditory 
almost as he pleased.’’ Such is the man by whom the stranger 
would have been confronted, and whom he would have been 
constrained to admire; and such a man, in the vigor of mature 
years, was John Owen. 

Nature had bestowed upon him some of her rarest gifts. The 
exterior was a fitting type of the inner man. Gifted with natu- 
ral endowments suited for any station which demanded circum- 
spection, capacity and energy—if a General, a man that would 
have been scarcely second to Cromwell himself—if a statesman, 
capable of ranking with the most sagacious, able and profound 
who have ever grasped the helm of state. He is equally at 
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home in any sphere to which duty calls, and he bears, plainly 
stamped upon his brow, the marks of his majestic intellect. 

Cromwell’s sagacity had elevated him to the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship. The soldier-statesman had heard him preach before Par- 
liament, and was impressed with the earnest sincerity and abili- 
ty of the man. He determined to find him out, cultivate his 
acquaintance, and secure his friendship and alliance. 

Owen’s early years gave little promise of such connection. 
His father was the “worthy Vicar of Stadham,”’ in Oxford- 
shire, and can scarcely have been considered as puritanically 
inclined. While a boy, at least, he had stories told him full of 
slanders against the Brownists and Puritans,* while his rich 
uncle in Wales, a bigoted royalist, who had designed Owen as 
his heir, but finally disinherited him for his Puritanism, must 
have exerted an influence on the mind of the young student 
anything but favorable to the tenets and practices of the de- 
spised sect. 

At the early age of twelve years (in 1628) Owen had entered 
upon his university course at Oxford, under the patronage of 
his wealthy relative. Undoubtedly he too was a royalist then. 
He was eager for distinction. His application to study was in- 


tense, relieved only by vigorous exercise or musical recreation. 


He was ambitious of worldly distinction. But all England was 
in commotion. The forces that were to be arrayed against each 
other in civil strife were now marshalling for the conflict. Hamp- 
den was in prison, idolized by the nation, for refusing to pay 
ship-money. Buckingham was in disgrace, for failing to relieve 
the French Protestants at Rochelle. Laud was grasping, amid 
the indignation and the execration of tens of thousands, the 
coveted Primacy of England. Puritanism, leaguing itself, from 
necessity of self-defence, with the cause of civil liberty, lifted 
itself up, proclaiming at once the rights of Englishmen and the 
evangelical doctrines on which the Episcopate had put its ban. 
No wonder that, in such times, a young man like Owen began 
earnestly to think for himself. His sympathies were, ere long, 
fully enlisted on the side of the political and doctrinal Puritans. 
It seems probable, though by no means certain, that he first was 





* Owen’s Works, xv., 242. 
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won over by his patriotic feelings. However this may be, we 
know that, before his university course was complete, he stood 
resolved to take sides with those who opposed the Arminian 
and Popish innovations of Laud. His religious experience was 
deep and thorough. We have, in his writings, reminiscences of 


‘ it which, even in his later years, left a profound and vivid im- 


pression. 

Fully aware of the penalty which his course invited—of the 
disfavor he would incur from those in authority—of the proba- 
bility that he would be disinherited by his uncle—of the neces- 
sity that would force him to leave Oxford, exiled from its privi- 
leges and its honors, Owen never wavered. He followed the 
dictates of his conscience, rather than the suggestions of worldly 
ambition; and Oxford was thenceforth no longer his home. 

After finding occupation as a Chaplain with some of the Eng- 
lish nobility, Owen, as the crisis approached, visited London. 
Brought to the notice of the Parliamentary Committee, he had 
bestowed upon him, by them, the incumbency of Fordham, in 
Essex. From this place, after laboring some years with suc- 
cess, he was removed to Coggeshall, and it was while pastor at 
this place that he was invited to preach before Parliament, and 
came, for the first time, under the eye of Cromwell. 

The sagacity of the latter detected at once the ability and 
worth of Owen. He insisted on having him as his Chaplain on 
his Irish campaign, and, in spite of Owen’s reluctance, would 
not allow a negative answer. In Ireland, Owen preached almost 
constantly. He labored to put the affairs of Dublin University 
in order. He exerted himself to secure the means of evangeli- 
cal preaching for the Irish people. After his return, he accom- 
panied Cromwell to Scotland; and it is not difficult to recog- 
nise the vigor of his pen in the letter addressed by Cromwell to 
the Edinburgh clergy, who scrupled to accept toleration at his 
hands. 

“Cromwell’s elevation led to Owen’s promotion to the Vice- 
Chancellorship of Oxford. It was a strange thing for a Puri- 
tan to occupy such a position, but the dignity lost nothing by 
the occupant. Oxford has had few who honored the place more 
than Owen, or who had less need than he to borrow distinction 
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from it. He did his duty manfully, energetically, and success- 
fully. He restored the dilapidated finances of the University 
to a sound footing. He repressed the excesses that had dis- 
graced her. He extended toleration even to the Episcopalians, 
whose principles were intolerant toward his own. A list of the 
names of those who were educated during this period at Oxford 
would vindicate the reputation and glory of the University, 
under a Puritan Vice-Chancellor. 

But Cromwell’s ambition could not receive Owen’s endorse- 
ment. The latter would not be his tool, and in declining to 
sustain him in his project, brought down the penalty of disfavor 
upon his head. He was displaced from the Vice-Chancellorship, 
and forced to seek other scenes of labor. But even from these 
he was cut off by the restoration of Charles II., and the intole- 
rant legislation which was demanded and secured by the friends 
of the Establishment. Sometimes he was in personal danger. 
Informers were on his track, and several times he narrowly 
escaped arrest. At length the policy of the King, arbitrary 
and illegal as it was regarded ever by the Puritans, brought a 
partial relief, and Owen commenced and for several years con- 
tinued his labors as pastor of a church in London, until in- 
creasing infirmities forced him to desist. 

But, during this entire period—in fact, during nearly the 
whole of his active life, Owen was busy also with his pen. Nei- 
ther his duties as Vice-Chancellor nor as pastor were allowed to 
occupy his attention or absorb his energies to the exclusion of 
what he regarded as the interests of the church at large. In 
the controversies of the day in defence of evangelical truth, and 
in the refutation of the errors of the times, he took a leading 
part. For some years, while he enjoyed Cromwell’s favor, he 
discharged many of the duties of a statesman, and even occu- 
pied a seat in Parliament. Of the memorable committee for 
the trying of ministers and ejection of the unworthy, to make 
place for others, he was a prominent member. Among the Pu- 
ritan party, and especially that portion of it known as the Inde- 
pendents, he was a principal leader. On the most essential 
point which at that time divided the latter from the Presbyte- 
rians—the relation of the State to the Church—he was open in 
the avowal of his sentiments. 
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In his own experience he was led to investigate most of the 
questions which were agitated in those times. He discerned the 
important character of the struggle between the party of Laud 
and the true friends of the English Church. He saw the per- 
nicious character and tendency of prevalent Arminian errors, 
and the fatal bearing of a revived Socinianism upon the doc- 
trines of evangelical truth. In the study of these questions he 
spared no labor of investigation or application. No field was 
so uninviting, no task so arduous as to force him to shrink from 
it, if duty called. In the Scriptures especially he sought the 
weapons of his warfare. While, in the field of reason, equal, 
and generally superior to his antagonists, he bowed with pro- 
found reverence to the decisions of the word of God, and hum- 
bly sought to know “the mind of the Spirit.” Having once 
reached his conclusions, nothing could shake the tenacity of the 
grasp with which he clung to them. The foundations of his 
argument are laid with caution and with a scrupulous care, but 
when they are laid they are finally settled. Hence the uniform 
consistency both of his doctrinal and political sentiments. He 
bore back with him to Oxford, as Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, the same sentiments with which he had quitted: it, for 
conscience’ sake, a few years before, and the same views which 
he advocated while occupying the highest station, and while his 
own party was in power, he maintained to the last, when perse- 
cution was let loose on the harassed Puritans. 

Owen’s views on the subject of toleration were far in advance 
of his age. We cannot, in perusing his works, resist the con- 
viction that his earliest Presbyterian tendencies were checked 
by the obnoxious claims put forth by the leaders of the Scotch 
Church. They demanded for their own system in England the 
same advantages which Episcopacy had enjoyed; demanded, 
indeed, that it should be installed on the vacant throne of the 
old establishment. With Milton, Owen must have felt that, in 
such circumstances, new presbyter would be only old priest, 
“‘writ large.” He who had grown indignant over the Laudian 


innovations, who had witnessed the imposition of terms of com- 
munion on which the Master would have frowned, and who had 
chosen to go forth in exile from Oxford, rather than secure its 
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honors and sinecures at the price of what he deemed a guilty 
conformity, found himself forced to part even with those with 
whom he was in doctrinal and Christian sympathy on the ques- 
tion of religious liberty. 

On this question Owen took the most liberal ground. He 
would have no man punished or interfered with on account of 
his religious belief, unless, in practising or propagating it, he 
endangered the peace or the morals of the State. On this mat- 
ter he says:* ‘Nor shall I ever give my vote to the burning, 
hanging or killing of a man, otherwise upright, honest and 
peaceable in the State, merely because he misbelieveth any 
point of Christian faith. Let what pretences you please be 
produced, or colors flourished, I should be very unwilling to pro- 
mote the sentence of blood in the case of heresy.” Again: 
‘Errors, though never so impious, are yet distinguished from 
peace-disturbing enormities. If opinions, in their own nature, 
tend to the disturbance of the public peace, either that public 
tranquillity is not of God, or God alloweth a penal restraint of 
those opinions.” + And yet again: “I am bold positively to 
assert, the magistrate hath no warrant from the word of God 
to force . . . . submission or molest for non-submission.” { 

Owen admits that this matter (toleration) was one “almost 
everywhere spoken against.” Yet he proposes that it should 
be discussed by learned men, before Parliament. We can well 
surmise, adopting his language in another place, that whoever 
might attempt to oppose it, if Owen’s life were spared, “he 
should not want a convert or an antagonist.” 

To the Parliament he addressed himself in a bold and manly 
tone. He did it even when he knew that only a small minority 
favored his views. ‘Take heed,” he says, ‘of those that would 
temper clay and iron, things that will not mingle—that would 
compound carnal and fleshly things with heavenly things and 
spiritual—that they may not entangle your spirits. The great 
design of grasping temporal power on a spiritual account will 
prove at last to be the greatest badge of Antichrist. Hitherto 
God hath appeared against it, and will, no doubt, to the end, if 
either you, by the authority God hath given you in the world, 





* Works, xv., 80. ¢ Ib., 201. t Ib., 250. 
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shall take upon you to rule the house of God, as formally such, 
as his house, though you rule the persons whereof it is made 
up, or those who are or pretend to be of that house—to rule 


the world on that account, your day and theirs will be nigh at 
hand.” * 


In Owen’s view, the whole matter was reduced to a narrow — 


issue. ‘The sole question,” he says, “is, whether God hath 
authorized and doth warrant any man, of what sort soever, to 
compel others to worship and serve him contrary to the way 
and manner that they are in their consciences persuaded that 
he doth accept and approve.”’+ He speaks of the “two inse- 
parable and pernicious evils” for princes and magistrates; ‘one 
of these is, to invade or usurp the throne of God; and the other 
to behave themselves therein unlike Him.” t 

In Owen’s judgment, the wickedness of intolerance was pa- 
ralleled only by its absurdity. In a plain conflict between 
human and divine authority there could be no question which 
should yield. ‘We must obey God rather than man. In our 
refusal of compliance with the magistrate’s commands, we do 
neither sin nor rebel against him. For God hath not, doth not 
at any time, shut us up unto a necessity of sinning.”§ ‘They 
will find small relief who, at the last day, shall charge their 
sins on the commands of others; . . . . neither will it be any 
excuse that we have done according to the precepts of men, if 
we have done contrary to those of God. .... This is Circe’s 
rod, one stroke of which turned men into hogs. ... . I think 
he would find hard work that should go about to persuade men 
to put out their own eyes, or blind themselves, that they might 
see all, by one public eye.” || 

So far as the great questions of civil and religious liberty 
are concerned, there was no wavering, on the part of Owen, 
from the outset to the close of his public career. What he did, 
as a youth of twenty-one, in leaving the halls of Oxford, he in- 
dicated by his life and pen, till both had accomplished their 
task. No doubt Cromwell’s regard and esteem for Owen were 
heightened by the fact that the two men sympathized on what 





* Works, xv., 500. ¢ Ib., xxi., 888. t Ib., 859. 
2 Ibid., 352. || Ibid., 353. 
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might be called the vital question of those revolutionary times. 
When Charles II. was restored to his throne, Owen still boldly 
avowed the same opinions which had commended him to Crom- 
well’s favor. We can scarcely doubt that the incorrigible Stu- 
arts, after the restoration, were misled into the political blun- 
der of professing a general toleration, by the supposition that 
the interests of the persecuted nonconformists would readily 
enforce views like those of Owen on their acceptance. But 
Owen was decidedly in advance of these. New England into- 
lerance invited and met his severe rebuke. 

And yet, while Owen would have given full liberty to Epis- 
copacy, after it had ceased to be a state establishment, he was, 
to his heart’s core, a genuine Puritan. He advocated the ut- 
most simplicity of church organization and Christian worship. 
He would admit nothing which could not produce its warrant 
in the words of Christ, or in an evident necessity. Accepting 
some of their principles from the Jure Divino party, he turned 
their application against themselves. “It is the great funda- 
mental,” he says, “‘of all church order, power and worship, that 
the gift and grant of Christ is the original of the ministry... . 
And it will hence follow, not only that offices in the church 


‘which are not of Christ’s giving by institution, and officers that 


are not of gift or grant, by provision and furnishment, have in- 
deed no place therein, but also that they are set up in oppo- 
sition unto his authority, and in contempt of his care and 
bounty.” * 

Against the Erastians, and the Erastian defenders of the 
Establishment, as well as against Popish innovators, he main- 
tains that ‘‘were there not such a standing ordinance and insti- 
tution of His, (the ministry,) it were not in the power of all the 
churches in the world to appoint any such among them, what- 
ever appearances there may be of a necessity thereof.” + Nor 
is this all. ‘To erect a ministry by virtue of outward order, 
rites and ceremonies, without gifts for the edification of the 
church, is but to hew a block with axes, and smooth it with 
planes, and set it up for an image to be adored. To make a 





* Tbid., iv., 822. t Ibid., 828. 
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man a minister who can do nothing of the proper peculiar work 
of the ministry, nothing towards the only end of it in the church, 
is to set up a dead carcass, fastening it to a post, and expecting 
it should do you work and service.” * In Owen’s view, all church 
power is absolutely and originally vested in Christ. Without a 
communication of it from Him, none could be a partaker of the 
least interest or share in it. But “neither popes, prelates nor 
people are able to produce any such grant or concession of 
power unto them from Him, as that they should have an autho- 
rity residing in them, and in their power to dispose unto others 
as they may see cause, so as they should hold it from them as 
a part or efflux of the power vested in them.” + 

On these grounds, vindicating the sole and supreme authority 
of Christ, and his absolute headship over the church, Owen re- 
jected all the superfluous ceremonies and impositions against 
which the intelligent Puritan uttered his protest. He appealed 
directly to the authority of the New Testament. He pronounced 
the claims of Prelacy a usurpation upon the rights and privi- 
leges of the church. He agreed fully with his religious compa- 
triots as to the tendency of the Laudian policy, and the mea- 
sures of those who endorsed it. He saw, and did his best to 
stem, the tide that was evidently setting toward Rome. 

“The darling errors of late years,” he says, “were all of 
them stones of the old Babel, closing and coupling with that 
tremendous fabric, which the man of sin had erected to dethrone 
Jesus Christ; came out of the belly of that Trojan horse, that 
fatal engine which was framed to betray the city of God. They 
were popish errors. .... Such were the innovations of the 
late hierarchists. In worship, their paintings, crossings, cruci- 
fixes, bowings, cringings, altars, tapers, wafers, organs, an- 
thems, litany, rails, images, copes, vestments, what were they 
but Roman varnish, an Italian dress for our devotion, to draw 
on conformity with that enemy of the Lord Jesus? In doc- 
trine, the divinity of Episcopacy, auricular confession, free will, 
predestination on faith, yea, works foreseen, Limbus Patrum, 
justification by works, falling from grace, authority of a church 





* Tbid., 380, { Ibid., 330. 
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which none knew what it was, canonical obedience, holiness of 
churches, and the like innumerable, what were they but helps 
to Santa Clara, to make all our articles speak good Roman 
Catholic?” * 

Few men had taken a-more comprehensive survey of the 
grounds of nonconformity, or had scrutinized them more closely 
than Owen. No man was ever less of a bigot. No man could 
better discern the trivial from the important. He took the 
stand he did, not from a morbid scrupulousness, or disappointed 
ambition, or perverted logic, but from intelligent and conscien- 
tious conviction. In the face of early prejudices, in spite of 
his worldly interest, at the sure risk of every hope of ease, pro- 
motion and court favor, he took his stand, and nobly maintained 
it, alike in evil and in good report. 

As a theologian, Owen holds the very highest rank. There 
is scarcely a department of Christian doctrine which he has not 
investigated, and in which he has not left the monuments of his 
close investigation and his powerful reasoning. His range of 
theological reading was immense. The nature of his mind for- 
bade him to be content, like others, with skimming over the 
surface of a subject. He must examine it to its profoundest 

‘depths. He must examine and weigh whatever had been or 
could be said on both sides of the question in hand. His con- 
troversies made him familiar with all the phases of Arminian 
and Papal error. The outline of his doctrinal views is unques- 
tionably more rigidly Calvinistic than it would have been but 
for his conflict with insidious errorists. Yet we shall see that, 
while maintaining with unyielding firmness that which he re- 
garded as “the faith once delivered to the saints,” he guarded 
himself against any expression or exercise of harshness or un- 
charitable feeling toward them personally. 

The vital doctrine of Christ’s vicarious atonement was near 
to Owen’s heart. It pained him that there were those who pre- 
sumed to preach Christianity with the part of Christ left out. 
“Consider,” he says, “the preaching and talk of men. You 
have much preaching and discourse about virtue and vice; so 
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it was among the philosophers of old. But Jesus Christ is quite 
laid aside, as a thing forgotten, as if he was of no use, no con- 
sideration in religion; as if men knew not at all how to make 
use of him as to living to God.” * 

As to the person of Christ, Owen’s views are sharply defined 
in his Socinian controversies, and need not be repeated. On 
the eternal messiahship of Christ he says: “All our apprehen- 
sions of Christ, and all our addresses unto him, must be as God 
and man in one person. So he is, and so he will be to all eter- 
nity. The union is inseparable and indissoluble.”+ As to 
the atonement effected by Christ, his views were scarcely those 
of some of his fellow Puritans, and would be rejected by many 
now. “In reference to the law, I say that Christ underwent 
that very punishment that was threatened in the law, and was 
due to sinners; the same that we should have undergone, had 
not our surety done it for us.” f 

On this point Owen dwells at some length. “Eternity,” he 
says, “‘is not absolutely in the curse of the law, but as a finite 
creature is cursed thereby. If a sinner could at once admit 
upon himself that which is equal in divine justice to his offence, 
and so make satisfaction, there might be an end of his punish- 
ment in time. But a finite and every way limited creature, 
having sinned his eternity in this world, against an eternal and 
infinite God, must abide by it forever. This was Christ free 
from. The dignity of his person was such that he could satisfy 
divine justice in a limited season.’’§ 

Again we are told, “It is strange to me that we should de- 
serve one punishment, and he who is punished for us should un- 
dergo another, yet both of them be described by the same names 
and titles. If God laid the punishment of our sins on Christ, 
certainly it was the punishment that was due to them. ..... 
On these considerations it is evident that the sufferings of Christ 
in relation to the law, were the very same that were threatened 
to sinners, and which we should have undergone, had not our 
Surety undertaken the work for us.”|| The conclusion is that 
the punishment is the same “for the nature and the kind of it.” 
Christ paid the idem that we should have done.” { 





* Ibid. xvi, 518. $1b.,523. fIb,ix.,119. 4 Ib., 120. 
1b.124. Ib. 288, 
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As to the doctrines of Original Sin and Imputation, Owen is 
clear and outspoken. ‘‘ Our whole nature,” he says, “‘as to our 
participation of it was in Adam as our head and representative. 
Hence his sin became the sin of us all, is justly imputed unto 
us, and charged on us. ‘In him we all sinned;’ all did so who 
were in him as their common representative when he sinned. 
Hereby we became the natural children of wrath, or liable unto 
the wrath of God, for the common sin of our nature, in the na- 
tural and legal head of it. And the other is that we derive our 
nature from Adam by the way of natural generation. By that 
means alone is the nature of our first parents, as defiled, com- 
municated to us. For by this means do we become to apper- 
tain to the stock as it was degenerate and corrupt.’’* 

Owen contends that we are justified by the imputation of 
Christ’s active as well as passive righteousness. ‘That which 
is pleaded for,”’ he says, ‘‘in this imputation is only this, that 
what the Lord Christ did and suffered as the Mediator and 
Surety of the covenant, in answer unto the law, for them and 
in their stead, is imputed unto every one of them unto the jus- 
tification of life.’+ Again, “ All that we aim to demonstrate, 
is only that either the righteousness of Christ itself is imputed 


‘to us, or there is no imputation in the matter of our justifica- 


tion.”{ Again, as to the imputation of sin to Christ, we are 
told, “‘ Unless the guzlé of sin was imputed unto Christ, sin was 
not imputed unto him in any sense, for the punishment of sin 
is not sin, nor can those who are otherwise minded, declare what 
of sin it is that is imputed.’’§ 

Owen held, moreover, “that God works wen by his 
Spirit, in and on the wills of his saints; that is, he puts forth a 
real physical power that is not contained in these exhortations, 
though he doth it and by and with them.”|| Man’s inability, 
he contends, is rightly termed ethico-physica, both natural and 
moral. The applications of God to the soul are, therefore, 
“both really and physically efficient and moral also; the one 
consisting in the efficacy of his Spirit, the other lying in the 
exhortations of the word.” J 








* Ib., xii., 249. + Ib, xi 272. $1b. 217. QIb., 258. |] Ib., xii. 47. 
q Ib., vii. 247. 
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To get at his real meaning, however, we must attend to his 
definition of terms. ‘The terms physical and moral, as related 
to the acts of the will, are very far from constituting different 
kinds or species of acts; being only several denominations of 
the same individual acts upon several regards and accounts; the 
acts of the will as they flow from that natural faculty, or are 
elicited thereby, are all physical, but as they relate to a law, 
whence they are good or evil, they are all moral. The one ex- 
presseth their being; the other their regularity and conformity 
to some rule, whereunto their agents are obliged.”* “By a 
physical effect, we understand an effect in respect to its real ex- 
istence, as by a moral effect, with respect to its regularity.” + 

Owen’s orthodoxy on some points above noted, as well as on 
the subject of limited atonement, to which he held with strong 
tenacity, came in conflict with that of Baxter and some others, 
nor did the great Puritan preacher shrink from maintaining his 
positions, whatever hostility they might provoke. His own 
views were boldly uttered and sharply defined, and yet in some 
of his explanations and elucidations he enables even his opponents 
to feel at times that he has furnished the commentary by means 
of which what they regarded as his ultra-Calvinism is materially 
modified. 

But it is to Owen’s praise, that wherever he discovered the 
evidence of a genuine Christian faith, however defective it might 
be according to the strict definitions of orthodox or doctrinal 
belief, he cheerfully recognised it. ‘There are, indeed,” he re- 
marks, “‘sundry differences among persons learned, sober and 
orthodox, (if that term displease not,) in the way and manner 
of the explication of the doctrine of justification by the imputa- 
tion of the righteousness of Christ, who yet all of them agree 
in the substance of it; in all these things, wherein the grace of 
God, the honor of Christ, and the peace of the souls of men are 
principally concerned.”’{ These differences Owen pronounces 
to be of minor importance. If the substance of the doctrine is 
attacked, questions about these differences are like questions 
about the order and ornament of the rooms of a house while 
the house itself is on fire. 
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A noble illustration of his Christian charity is his remark, 
that for his part he must say, “that notwithstanding all the 
disputes that he sees and reads about justification, (some where- 
of are full of offence and scandal,) he does not believe but that 
the authors of them (if they be not Socinian throughout, deny- 
ing the whole merit and satisfaction of Christ,) do really trust 
unto the mediation of Christ for the pardon of their sin and ac- 
ceptance with God, and not unto their own works or obedience. 
Nor will he believe the contrary until they expressly declare 
it.” “I no way doubt,” he says, “that many men do receive 
more grace from God than they understand or will own, and 
have a greater efficacy of it than they will believe. Men may 
really be saved by that grace which doctrinally they do deny, 
and they may be justified by the imputation of that righteous- 
ness, which in opinion they do deny to be imputed.’”’* 

These were truly liberal sentiments for that or for any age, 
and they do honor alike to Owen’s head and heart. Involved 
to such an extent as he was in controversy, he was by no means 
blind to the evils which it is apt to engender, and he is scrupu- 
lously careful himself not to employ unlawful weapons or to 
hurl poisoned arrows. Surveying the frequent disputations of 
his times, he writes: ‘‘ Bolsecte and Staphylus and Stapleton 
seem to live again, and much gall from beneath to be poured 
into men’s ink. Oh! the deep wounds the gospel hath received 
by the mutual keen invectives of learned men.”+ To his own 
most bitter antagonist, Candrey, writing on schism, he says: 
“‘Let me assure you, sir, through the mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ, I can freely forgive unto you all your reproaches, re- 
vilings, hard censurings and endeavours to expose me to public 
obloquy, and yet hope that I may have, before we die, a place 
in your heart and prayers.’’t 

We can readily believe that only a stern sense of duty drove 
Owen into the scenes of theological conflict. From vain con- 
tention he turned away with disgust. “For it is that,” he re- 
marks, “which wise men despise and good men bewail, to see 
persons pretending unto religion and piety, to cavil at expres- 
sions, to contend about words, to endeavor fastening opinions 
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on men which they own not, and thereon mutually to revile 
each other, publishing all to the world as some great achieve- 
ment or victory. . This is not the way to teach the truths of the 
gospel, or to promote the edification of the church.”* 

His own experience may well have contributed to increase 
his disgust with vain controversy. ‘I find,” he says, “by ex- 
perience, that the horrid names of heretic, sectary and the like, 
have never had any influence or force upon my judgment, nor 
otherwise moved me, unless it were unto retaliation. So I am 
persuaded it is also with others.” If any man was ever war- 
ranted to declare, ‘“‘It is neither name nor repute I seek in these 
contests; so the truth be safe, I can be well content to suf- 
fer,” +—that man was Dr. Owen. 

Earnestly did he long for the unity of the church of Christ, 
and the intercommunion of the different portions of the Chris- 
tian body. While holding with tenacity his own doctrinal views, 
he was by no means disposed to impose them on others, or to 
make them the terms of communion. “ The truth is,’’ so he ar- 
gues, “that when any one is interested in this foundation of all 
gospel unity, he may demand communion with any church in 
the world, and ought not to be refused, unless in case of some 
present offence or scandal. And those by whom such persons 
are rejected from communion to be held on gospel terms, on the 
account of some differences not intrenching on this foundation, 
do exercise a kind of church tyranny, and are guilty of the 
schism which may ensue thereon.” t 

‘‘ Moreover, were Christians instructed how many lesser differ- 
ences in mind, and judgment, and practice, are really consistent 
with the nature, ends and genuine fruit of the unity that Christ 
requires among them, it would undoubtedly prevail with them 
to... . mutual forbearance and condescension in love. . . . 
To speak plainly, among all the churches in the world which are 
free from idolatry and persecution, it is not different opinions 
or a difference in judgment about revealed truths, nor a differ- 
ent practice in sacred administrations, but pride, self-interest, 
love of honor, reputation and dominion, with the influence of 
civil or political intrigues and considerations, that are the true 
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cause of that defect of evangelical unity that is at this day 
amongst them. For, set them aside, and the real differences 
which would remain may be so managed in love, gentleness, and 
meekness, as not to interfere with that unity which Christ re- 
quireth them to preserve. . . . If we will not be contented with 
the union which Christ hath appointed, it is certain we shall 
have none in this world.’’* 

Such is Owen’s standard. He admits, however, that, “it 
may be that such things are required hereunto as the world is 
yet scarcely able to comply withal.” The non-conformist might 
be charged—he was charged—with favoring and promoting 
schism. It was not always easy for him to vindicate himself 
from it to the satisfaction of objectors. ‘We shall therefore 
only say,” remarks Owen, “ that they are greatly mistaken who 
from the condition whereunto at present we are driven and ne- 
cessitated, do suppose that we value not these things (Christian 
Brotherhood, &c.,) at as high a rate as themselves, or any other 
professors of Christian religion in the world. A greater noise 
about them may be made, possibly, by some, but as for a real 
valuation of the things themselves, as they are required of us, 
and prescribed unto us in the Gospel, we shall not willingly be 
found to come behind any that own the name of Christ in the 
world.” + 

No man discerned more clearly than Owen the futility of the 
charge of schism when brought against those whose consciences 
forced them to dissent from what was imposed by authority. 
The guilt in this case rested not on the dissenter or non-con- 
formist, but on the one who wrongfully forced him to become 
such. His scruples might not always be unexceptionable. The 
body with which he was connected might be open to criticism— 
and yet denominational charity should be used. ‘For persons 
to reflect upon any institution of Christ,” says Owen, “such as 
particular churches are, and will be proved to be, as though they 
were hinderances of love, argues a great unskilfulness in the 
ways of God, if not ill-will towards them.”’{ 

Owen’s charity led him to be thus sparing and gentle toward 
those who differed from himself, and yet in the conclusions at 
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which he arrived, his head and heart were at one. It was no 
blind sympathy, no indefinable impulse, by which he was led 
to this position. The logic of his argument was as manifest as 
its charity. He held, firmly held, that no one but Christ him- 
self could impose the terms of communion in his own Church, 
and that for another to add to what Christ had enjoined was a 
plain usurpation. ‘That any one,” he argues, “may enjoy 
the presence of Christ in any church, with the fruits and bene- 
fits of it, no more can be required of him, but that through the 
preaching of the gospel and baptism, being made a professed 
disciple, he do, or be ready to do, whatsoever Christ hath com- 
manded..... Neither the church nor its guides can make 
any thing necessary to the disciples of Christ as a condition of 
communion with them, but only what he hath commanded.’’* 
It was in accordance with these views that he spoke of “the 
petty differences between Presbyterians and Independents,’’+ 
and expressed his “hopes of seeing a fair coalescency in love 
and church communion between the Reforming Presbyterians 
and Independents.’’{ With both bodies he had some strong 
points of sympathy, and on others he differed from both. He 
could not accept Presbyterianism of the rigid Scotch type, 
and when it assumed to thrust aside the Episcopal Establish- 
ment, usurp its place and lord it over God’s heritage, he de- 
tested it. He was jealous of yielding it that control over the 
churches which might easily grow intoa tyranny. On the other 
hand his views of the ministry were quite discordant from those 
advanced by many of the Independents. His love of order, his 
respect for the authority of Christ, and his sense of the impor- 
tance of ecclesiastical discipline alike forbade his assent to the 
radical, levelling doctrines that were sheltered under the title of 
Independency. As nearly as we can gather from his life and 
writings, he was at first strongly in sympathy with the Presby- 
terians, but was alienated from them by their current theory of 
Church and State, which led directly to that intolerance which 
he condemned. Verging, therefore, to the more liberal and en- 
lightened views of Cromwell, and of those, who with him favored 
the concession of religious liberty to all parties, he became iden- 
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tified with the Independents, and by Wood was called one of 
the two Atlases of Independency in England. But disgusted 
by the excesses of this party, alienated possibly, by the disfavor 
of Cromwell, and feeling, amid the persecutions which followed 
upon the restoration of Charles II., that the dissenting churches 
needed a closer sympathy, and more compact organization than 
what Independency afforded, he fell back once more into line 
with those whom he denominates “ Reforming Presbyterians,”’ 
thus distinguishing them from those who assert their jure divi- 
no claim to a state establishment. 

As to the constitution of the individual church, Owen was a 
decided Presbyterian. He says, “Elders, not called to teach 
ordinarily, or administer the Sacraments, but to assist and help 
in the government of the church, are mentioned in Scripture.’’* 
The authority of the elders extends to various matters, as “the 
ejection of obstinate offenders from the society and communion 
of the church,” and “to admit them, being approved, into the 
order and fellowship of the gospel in the church.”+ ‘“ The rule 
of the church,”’ he holds, “‘ belongeth unto the ministers of it.’’t 
Yet, he says, “the body of the church, or the multitude of bre- 
thren (women being excepted by especial prohibition) is inte- 
rested in the administration,” and, again, reminding us of John 
Knox and his First Book of Discipline, in which the right of 
the people to the choice of their own pastors is vindicated, “It 
may be proved to be a beam of truth from the light of nature, 
that no man should be imposed on a church for their minister 
against their wills, or without their express consent.’’§ 

Stating his mature views still more definitely, Owen remarks, 
“T think no single congregation is wholly completed according 
to the mind of Christ, unless there be more elders than one in 
it. There should be elders in every church; and for my part, 
so we could once agree practically in the matter of our churches, 
I am under some apprehension that it were no impossible thing 
to reconcile the whole differences as to a Presbyterian church, 
or a single congregation.” || 

This language shows that Owen could readily have accepted 
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the Presbyterian system, so far as it bore upon the mutual re- 
lations of individual churches. Indeed, on this point he has 
himself spoken in a somewhat explicit manner. He contends 
that the mutual duty of churches requires—prayer for them, 
supply of their wants, inter-communion, counsel and advice in 
cases of doubt, and “joining with them to express their commu- 
nion in the same doctrine of faith.”’* Moreover, “in case any 
church, either by error in doctrine, or precipitation, or mistake, 
in other administrations, do give offence unto other churches, 
these other churches may require an account of them, admonish 
them of their faults and withhold communion from them in case 
they persist in the error of their way.” + 

In drawing up the Savoy Confession of the Independents, 
Owen had a large, if not the principal share. In its preface it 
is said, “‘ We confess that from the very first, all, or at least, the 
generality of our churches, have been in a manner like so many 
ships, though holding forth the same general colors, launched 
singly and sailing apart and alone on the vast ocean of these 
tumultuous times, and exposed to every wind of doctrine, under 
no other conduct than that of the word and Spirit, and their 
particular elders and principal brethren; without associations 
among themselves, or so much as holding out common lights to 
others, whereby to know where they are. But yet, while we 
thus confess to our shame this neglect, let us acknowledge that 
God hath ordered it for his greater glory.”{ It is thus evident 
that on the whole Owen’s leaning was decidedly Presbyterian. 

But on this point he has not left us indoubt. His own words 
throw light on more than merely his ecclesiastical sympathies. 
“T would therefore,”’ he says, “that all horrid appellations, as 
increasers of strife, kindlers of wrath, enemies of charity, food 
for animosity, were forever banished from among us. Let a 
spade be called a spade,—so we take heed Christ be not called 
Beelzebub. I know my profession to the greatest part of the 
world is sectarian. Among those who profess the name of Christ, 
to the greatest number I am a sectary, because a Protestant. 
Among Protestants, at least the one half account all men of my 
persuasion, Calvinistical, Sacramentarian Sectaries. Amongst 
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these again, to some I have been a Puritanical Sectary, an 
Arian heretic, because anti-heretical, yea and amongst these 
last, not a few account me a Sectary because I plead for Pres- 
byterial government in the churches. What they call sectarian, 
I am persuaded is the very truth itself.’’* 

It may, perhaps, be said that at a subsequent period, Owen re- 
nounced forever his ecclesiastical views as declared in this pas- 
sage. But he meets this objection himself. “I then (at an 
early period,) professed myself of the Presbyterian judgments, 
in opposition to democratical confusion; and, indeed, so I do 
still, and so do all the congregational men in England that-I 
am acquainted with. So that when I compare what I then 
wrote with my present judgment, I am scarce able to find the 
least difference between the one and the other, only a misappli- 
cation of names and things by me, gives countenance to this 
charge.” He confesses, however, elsewhere, that ‘‘ he knew no 
church organization in the world, already established, of the 
truth and necessity of which he was in all particulars convinced.” + 

Enough has been said to indicate beyond mistake Owen’s ee- 
clesiastical position. No denomination could claim him as ex- 
clusively its own. Some of the leading views of the Inde- 
pendents he openly disavowed, but while accepting some of the 
essential elements of the Presbyterian system, he rejected the 
excrescences of an intolerant theory, which in his day had been 
grafted upon it. For this we only honor him the more. His 
charity as well as his reason revolted against allowing the church 
any measure of civil power. Human inventions in the church, 
he in like manner discarded. ‘You seldom see,” he shrewdly 
remarks, ‘‘a fabric of human invented worship, but either the 
foundation or the topstone is laid in the blood of God’s people.” t 

Holding such views, Owen stands before us as the fairest re- 
presentative of the Puritanism of his age. No man with any 
show of reason could call him a bigot. No man could deny his 
learning. No one could question his large-hearted and compre- 
hensive charity. Yet he was a mark for persecution and re- 
proach. He complains, not without reason, that “some persons 
judged it their interest, and made it their business to cavil at 
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his writings, and load his person with reproaches.”* In the 
hard measure of intolerance dealt out to the non-conformists, he 
had his full share. To the citizens of London, he writes, “the 
prosecution and execution of the laws against dissenters are not 
left to the ordinary process of the administration of justice, as 
those against the Papists are, and all penal laws ought to be; 
but the vilest and most profligate villains ‘that the nation can 
afford, are entitled, encouraged and employed for their own ad- 
vantage, under the name of informers, to rule and control all 
civil officers, to force them to serve their known base ends, in 
searching after, finding out and pursuing and destroying of such 
as are supposed to be offenders against those laws. Although 
their persons are known to be profligate, and their ends to be 
only their own gain, yet no ordinary magistrate dares deny 
them his ready obedience and service, in the intimations of 
their pleasure, which makes many men of generous spirits weary 
of all public characters and employments.”+ What a picture— 
by no means exaggerated—does this afford of the hardships of 
the Puritan Dissenters at the time when Bunyan was in prison, 
and Owen dare not appear in public! 

It cannot be without interest to inquire what a man like Owen 
thought of the men, the parties, and the great events of his 
time. In his ponderous controversial or theological works they 
are referred to more rarely than we could wish. The desire to 
avoid everything like personality has led him to an extreme 
into which few controversialists are apt to fall. Yet he speaks 
occasionally of matters incidental to his discussions, which in- 
vite our attention. His sharp rebuke of New England intole- 
rance, in the persecution of Quakers and Baptists, will lend 
new weight to his judgment in regard to these sects. Of the 
Quakers he had no exalted opinion. They were but “a visible 
succession”’ of errorists,’”” whom Owen endeavored to confute. 
‘That there is conjunction issued between both these sorts of 
men, in an opposition to the Holy Trinity with the person and 
grace of Christ, the pamphlets of late published by the one and 
the other do sufficiently evince. For, however they may seem, 
in sundry things, as yet, to look diverse ways, yet, like Sam- 
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son’s foxes, they are knit together by the tail of consent in 
these firebrand opinions, and jointly endeavor to consume the 
standing corn of the church of God.” * 

No one discerned more keenly than Owen the opposite ex- 
tremes of fanaticism and scoffing at sacred doctrines, by which 
the age was largely characterized. ‘To plead for or pretend 
to pray by the Spirit was enough to render a man the object of 
scorn and reproach from all sorts of men, from the pulpit to 
the stage.” ‘What! you are full of the Spirit ?—you will pray 
by the Spirit? You have the gift, let us hear your nonsense. 
And yet these men, perhaps, would think themselves wronged 
not to be accounted Christians. Christians? Yea, have not 
some, pretending themselves to be leaders of the flock—yea, 
mounted a story or two above their brethren, and, claiming a 
rule and government over them, made it their business to scoff 
at and reproach the gifts of the Spirit of God?” + 

But a change comes. “Then Satan would have a ministry 
without the Spirit, now a spirit without a ministry. Then the 
reading of the word might suffice, without either preaching or 
praying by the Spirit. Now the Spirit is enough, without read- 
ing or studying the word at all.” { 

‘Upon these fanatical raptures Owen is justly severe. ‘To 
allow such pretences is the ready way to introduce Babel into 
the Church, and expose religion to scorn. Some pretending 
unto such raptures among ourselves I have known, wherein, for 
a while, they stirred up the admiration of weak and credulous 
persons; but, through a little observation of what they did, 
spoke, and pretended unto, with an examination of the unerring 
rule, they quickly came into contempt.”’ § 

Yet Owen did not condemn without discrimination. He could 
see and appreciate the difference between a man like Bunyan 
and an ignorant ranter. In behalf of the great Dreamer he 
most earnestly exerted his influence, during the persecuting 
period. When Bunyan visited London, and more than a thou- 
sand people, on a winter’s morning, before seven o’clock, ga- 
thered to hear him expound the word of God, Owen would often 
be found among the admiring multitude. The King is said, on 
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one occasion, to have asked him how a learned man like him 
could go “to hear a tinker prate.” ‘‘May it please your ma- 
jesty,” was the reply, “could I possess the tinker’s abilities for 
preaching, I would willingly relinquish all my learning.” The 
modesty of Owen was equal to his charity, was equal to his 
learning. 

As to witchcraft, Owen’s cooler judgment would have rebuked 
the excess and panic of Cotton Mather and his compeers. ‘For 
it is known,” he remarks, “that there are so many ways, partly 
natural, partly diabolical, whereby the fancies and imaginations 
of persons may be as possessed with false images and apprehen- 
sions of things, and that with so vehement an efficacy as to give 
them a confidence of their truth and reality, that no assurance 
of them can be given by a persuasion of the sincerity of them 
by whom they are pretended. And there are so many ways 
whereby men are disposed unto such a frame and actings, or 
are disposed to be imposed on by such delusions, especially 
when they are prompted by superstition, and are encouraged 
doctrinally to an expectation of such imaginations, that it is a 
far greater wonder that more have not fallen into the same ex- 
travagance, than that any have done so. We find, by experi- 
ence, that some have had their imaginations so fixed on things 
evil and noxious, by Satanical delusions, that they have con- 
fessed against themselves things and crimes that have rendered 
them obnoxious unto capital punishment, whereof they were 
never really and actually guilty.” * 

These are certainly moderate words, in an age when Chief 
Justice Hale could sit on the bench to try witches. They might 
well have been written, after the New England excitement had 
subsided, by one who took a calm review of the whole transac- 
tion. Owen’s good sense and discriminating judgment would 
have been invaluable, if, accepting the call to Boston, he had 
been spared a score of years longer, to temper the zeal and su- 
perstition of the impetuous Mather. 

Owen was justly indignant when religion was debased into 
subservience to political designs. On more than one occasion, 
during the period of his public life, there was call for the re- 
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buke. which he administered in forceful and memorable words. 
“‘God will not have his gospel made a stalking-horse for carnal 
designs. Put not in that glorious name, when the thing itself 
is not clearly intended. If in anything it be, let it have no 
compeer. If not, let it not be named. If that you aim at be 
just, it needs no varnish. If it be not, it is the worse for it. 
Gilded pills lose not their bitterness, and painted faces are 
thought to have no native beauty. All things in the world 
should serve the gospel, and if that be made to serve other 
things, God will quickly vindicate it into liberty.” * 

Owen was not one of those who could presume to judge whe- 
ther another was ‘“‘a godly man”’ by the infallible tests of his 
own experience. He could have had little sympathy with the 
denunciation, so common in his day, of those who were pro- 
nounced, on slight grounds, to be “graceless.”” “When God 
converts a soul,” he says, ‘he comes into it inacloud. I know 
nothing in this world that I would be more jealous of than of 
speaking anything, in conversion or regeneration, that I had 
not experience of myself. I would not bind others by any ex- 
perience of my own, unless it be confirmed by a general rule. 
And we ought to be wonderful tender in giving out anything 
that should be found in persons, as to conversion and regenera- 
tion, if we have not a general rule for it, as well as our own ex- 
perience.” + 

On the subject of literary honors and titles, Owen uttered 
words of truth and soberness in keeping with the simplicity of 
his character and his disrelish of all pride or ostentation. Of 
the title conferred upon himself, he says, in controversy with 
Caudrey, “I do give him notice that I have very little valued 
it since I have considered the saying of Luther, ‘ Vunquam pe- 
riclitatur religio, nist inter reverendissimos;’ so that he may, 
as to me, forbear it for the future, and call me as the Quakers 
do, and it shall suffice. As for that of Doctor, it was conferred 
upon me by the University, in my absence, and against my 
consent, as they have expressed it under their public seal: nor 
doth anything but gratitude and respect unto them make me 
once own it; and, freed from that obligation, I should never 
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use it more; nor did I use it until some were offended with me, 
and blamed me for my neglect of them.” * 

Owen, like Baxter, was ready to encourage by his sympa- 
thies every proper measure for extending the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity. His heart was gladdened by the report of Eliot’s 
labors in the western wilderness. ‘It is, therefore,’ he says, 
“‘our continual prayer that God would send out his light and 
his truth unto the utmost parts of the earth, to visit by them 
the dark places that are yet filled with habitations of cruelty; 
that he would remove the veil of covering which is yet on the 
face of many great and populous nations, that the whole earth 
may be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea. And this we desire to be found doing; not in a 
formal or customary manner, but out of a sincere compassion 
for the souls of men, a deep sense herein of the glory of God, 


and a desire after the accomplishment of those prophecies and . 


promises in the Scripture which speak comfortably toward an 
expectation of abundant grace to be manifested unto the residue 
of sinners, both Jews and Gentiles, in the latter days... .. . 
Only this, at present, we have to rejoice in, that, through the 
unwearied labors of some holy and worthy persons, sundry 
churches of Indians are lately called and gathered in America, 
wherein the nations of these parts of the world, who, for so 
many generations, sat in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
do, under the guidance of pastors and elders of their own, walk 
in the fellowship of the gospel, giving glory to God, by Jesus 
Christ.” + 

This noble language is worthy alike of Owen’s head and 
heart. The knowledge he esteemed most was the knowledge of 
Jesus ‘“‘Christ and him crucified,” and the wisdom he most 
esteemed was the wisdom to “win souls.’”’ We can judge from 
his words how ardently he cherished the hopes inspired by pro- 
phecy; how gratefully he recognised, amid the tumults and twi- 
light shadows of the age, the first feeble beams of missionary 
effort which indicated that in the western wilderness Christ’s 
great commission had not been forgotten. 

Deeply had Owen pondered over the great truths that con- 
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stitute the basis of the gospel system, and. deeply had they been 
impressed upon his heart. The tremendous consequences of 
the apostacy, the desolation of human prospects by sin, the de- 
clared vengeance of God against an impenitent world, and the 
hideous aspect and hateful nature of sin against God, were to 
him vivid and awful realities. Of his personal experience, as 
his soul was brought in contact with them, we know only what 
he has left us in his own words; but these words, from Acs pen, 
unfold to view whole chapters of heari-life that remind us of 
Bunyan’s “Grace abounding to the chief of sinners.” Refer- 
ring to the season of his conviction and conversion, he says: 
“Indeed, when the recollection of that very melancholy period 
comes back to my mind, when first God was pleased, by his 
Spirit, effectually to convince the heart of me, a poor sinner, of 
sin, and when the whole of God’s controversy with me for sin 
is again presented to my view, I cannot sufficiently wonder 
what thoughts could possess those men who have treated the 
remission of sins in so very slight, I had almost said contemptu- 
ous manner.” * QOwen’s controversial writings, as well as dis- 
courses, are written in that serious vein which becomes one who 
had himself felt that the grandest interest and gravest concern 
of man is in the settlement of that controversy of the soul with 
God, of which he had had such a vivid sense. 

It was in this spirit that he turned his attention to the in- 
vestigation of theological truth, expending upon it the concen- 
trated energies of his powerful intellect. He accepts nothing 
at second hand. He reads, he thinks, he examines for himself. 
Speaking of atonement and election, and the relation of the 
elect to atoning grace, he remarks, and we can well believe 
him: ‘There have not been many things, in my whole inquiry 
after the mind of God, in his word, which have more exercised 
my thoughts than the right ordering and distinct disposal of 
those whereof we treat.” + 

In his labors he uniformly recognises his dependence upon 
the efficient grace of the Holy Spirit. The reader of his able 
treatise on the third person of the Trinity will need no further 
assurance that this doctrine was to him a vivid and soul-pene- 
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trating reality. With all his learning, with all his varied and 
magnificent intellectual gifts, he bowed with the lowliest reve- 
rence before the divine word. If any man might have leaned 
upon human reason, Owen might have leaned upon his own. 
But he recognised his own insufficiency and dependence, not 
only as a speculative, but as a practical truth. “That,” he 
says, “‘which we account our wisdom and learning may, if too 
rigorously attended, be our folly. When we think to sharpen 
the reason of the scripture, we may straiten the efficacy of the 
spirit of it. It is oftentimes more effectual in its own liberty, 
than when restrained to our method of arguing; and the wea- 
pons of it keener in their own soft breathings, than when sharp- 
ened in the forge of Aristotle. There is a way of persuasion 
and conviction in the scriptures that is more divine and sublime 
than to be reduced to any rules of art that man can reach 
unto.” * 

It was in accordance with these convictions that Owen spoke 
and wrote. We feel that he is always serious, always earnest. 
But his is scarcely the earnestness of Baxter. It is far more 
sedate, far more deliberate. Every step of his argument is 
cautiously taken. He never advances till he has cleared away 
every obstacle. But, provided the thought is fairly expressed, 
the form which it takes is of minor importance. Indeed, it 
seems often to be a matter of supreme contempt. We cannot 
but regret it. We would not have asked him to have polished 
his sentences or rounded his periods. We would not have sug- 
gested that the elephant should have danced a minuet. But 
we could have wished that a little more attention had been paid 
to the frame of his great arguments, to the costume of his regal 
thoughts. Bullion is always worth its weight, but, minted into 
the current coin, it can carry with it, into new and otherwise 
inaccessible channels, an image and superscription worthy of 
itself. 

And yet Owen, in his slovenly negligence of style, must have 
sometimes done violence to his own better taste. He is not 
always logically precise; although, save in a few instances, as 
in his unfortunate controversy with “Polyglott”’ Walton, he 
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makes his antagonist feel that he knows how to strike home. 
But when, borne away by the fervor of his thoughts, his rheto- 
ric lights upon some image, it crushes it by its weight, and 
sinks unelastic upon some more solid material. Modern Oxford 
would scarcely be proud of the literary taste of one who should 
write such a sentence as the following, from one of Owen’s ser- 
mons: ‘Have you never seen the gospel hover about a nation ; 
now working through difficulties—making plains of mountains, 
and filling valleys; overthrowing armies, and putting aliens to 
flight; and at length taking firm root, like the cedars of God? 
Truly, if you have not, you are strangers to the place wherein 
you live.’’ * 

Yet we are told that Owen’s readers have greater reason for 
complaint than his hearers had. His long, and sometimes com- 
plicated sentences, as they fell from his lips, had about them a 
freshness and force which his pen has not embalmed. He has 
come down to posterity in an obsolete and uncouth wardrobe, 
which, in his own day, fitted far more gracefully to his giant 
frame. We are almost surprised to learn that in the pulpit he 
scorned the aid of manuscript, and that a ready utterance 
poured forth his massive, rugged paragraphs, in easy, majestic, 
and even graceful volume. 

Among the leading Puritans of his age—men like Howe, 
Goodwin, Baxter, Bates—we must recognise him as, on the 
whole, primus inter pares. In some respects he is inferior to 
each. In style, all were his superiors. Wit and humor were 
abhorrent to the grave purport of his writings and the serious 
aims of his whole life. Of him, almost alone, no amusing anec- 
dotes are told. His aspect is ever that of the profound theolo- 
gian, the stalwart controversialist, the unflinching champion of 
religious freedom, or the solemn preacher of the word of God. 
Occasionally his sarcasm is called into play, and it smites its 
victim like a lightning stroke. It crashes down through all ob- 
stacles; not a feathered arrow, but a club of Hercules. Yet, 
when the blow is struck, the strange weapon is laid by, and, 
perhaps, to be used no more. Its flash, as it descended, was 
like that of the solitary discharge from the heavy cloud. It 
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gave us a transient but vivid glimpse of that with which an an- 
tagonist would not like to cultivate a too intimate acquaintance. 

But, in careful research, in ponderous learning, in compre- 
hensive and broad-based argumentation, and, we may add, in 
fervent devotion to the doctrines and practice of vital godliness, 
Owen stands on an eminence where those who come nearest to 
being his rivals will be first to admire him. He never, while 
wandering through his folios, or tracking the errorist through 
the brakes and glens of sophistry or delusion, loses sight of the 
Star of Bethlehem. The Oxford Vice-Chancellor, the Counsel- 
lor of Cromwell, the “ Atlas of Independency,” is ever and uni- 
formly the humble Christian. Let any one read Owen’s work 
on spiritual-mindedness, let him follow him in his exposition of 
the 130th Psalm, and then say whether such thoughts could 
have come from other than an humble, devout and contrite spi- 
rit—whether they do not bespeak, throughout, the experience 
of one who “walked with God.” 

His was, indeed, not only a magnificent, but a consecrated 
intellect. All its treasures, all its energies, were laid at the 
foot of the cross. At the highest point of his exaltation he is 
still the same as when he ministered to his humble parish. He 
is not dizzied by his elevation. He utters no unmanly regrets 
when the same hand that lifted him up pulls him down. Earthly 
vicissitudes of greatness thrust upon him, or persecution hunting 
his steps, produce neither undue exultation nor despondency. 
Faith lends new strength to his native resolution, and we feel 
that he, if any man, deserved the eulogy of the Latin poet, 


“* Justum ac tenacem propositi virum.” 


Owen’s life had been one of continuous and unwearied effort. 
He had borne burdens of responsibility that would have crushed 
scores of weaker men. He had written volumes enough to have 
tasked vigorous pens for a lifetime; not volumes of superficial 
cast or meagre merit, but such as throughout declared the 
profound thinker, and the giant grasp of his thought. He 
had stood forth as a leader of the Puritan party, both in 
triumph and in defeat, with all the responsibilities appertaining 
to his position. He had taken up the great questions of his 
time—the Arminian and Socinian controversies, civil and reli- 
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gious liberty, conformity to the Establishment, the fundamental 
principles of Puritanism itself—and had devoted to their expo- 
sition the fruits of his reflection and the strength of his reason- 
ing. It is no wonder that even his massive frame began, at 
last, to yield under the steady pressure. Unintermitted toil 
began to tell on his iron constitution. Repeated strokes of af- 
fliction, robbing him successively of all his children, as well as 
of the first-loved of his heart, oppressed him with a weight of 
sorrow, even while no murmur was extorted. There must have 
been sore sadness within—the gnawing grief which we recog- 
nise in Burke bending tearfully over the grave of his only son, 
and making his dirge-like confession: “I live in an inverted 
order. They that should have succeeded me, have gone be- 
fore me.” 

The excitements and anxieties of more than thirty years of 
steady labor invited the assaults of complicated disease. Owen 
was forced to abandon his pulpit in London, or to occupy it 
only at rare intervals. In the preparation of his last writings 
for the press, he availed himself of the aid of amanuenses. 
Along with his prosecution of his elaborate commentary on the 
epistle.to the Hebrews, he wrote his “‘ Meditations and Discourses 


-on the Glory of Christ.” To Owen it was what Howe’s “Bless- 


edness of the Righteous” was to him, or what his “Dying 
Thoughts” were to Baxter. He stood upon the Delectable 
Mountains, and gazed in exultation on the prospect of the Celes- 
tial City. We almost seem to see the smile of rapture on his 
brow, as we hear him saying, (in his noble letter to Fleetwood,) in 
immediate prospect of his departure, ‘I am going to Him whom 
my soul loveth, or rather who hath loved me with an everlasting 
love.” And when, from his retreat at Woburn, the country 
residence of Lord Wharton—to which, amid his growing infirmi- 
ties, he was kindly invited by that nobleman—he directs his 
tender, touching farewell to his flock at London, we feel that 
his words of dignified simplicity and of Christian fidelity are 
truly such as become the lips of the pastor parting with a flock 
whom he longs to meet in heaven. 

Even yet persecution doggéd his steps, although they were 
already pressing the brink of the grave. His work was done, 
his soul was at peace, and as death drew near he exclaimed, 
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with unaffected exultation, “The long wished for day is come 
at last, in which I shall see that glory in another manner than 
I have ever done, or was capable of doing in this world.” Calm, 
composed, more than resigned, the closing scene was one which 
befitted the life that had preceded. On August 24th, 1683, at 
the age of sixty-seven years, died John Owen, the greatest of 
the old Puritans. 

On the Sabbath which followed his funeral, his colleague, 
Clarkson, said, from the pulpit which Owen had occupied, “‘ We 
have had a light in this candlestick which did not only enlighten 
the room, but gave light to others, far and near. But it is put 
out.” So at least it seemed. But we feel that it shines yet. 
John Owen is a star of the first magnitude in the theological 
firmament. 





ARTICLE Il. 
THE PULPIT A CIVILIZER. 


[A part of an oration delivered in Tamworth, New Hampshire, on occasion 
of the erection of a monument to the memory of Rev. Samuel Hidden, the first 
pastor in that township, by Rev. E. E. Adams. 

The author, in submitting this to the editors of the Review yields to the 
urgency of friendship against the conviction of its unfitness. ] 


* * * *% * * * 


By the pulpit in this connexion, we mean the Christian mi- 
nistry—the pastor and his work; we mean preaching. We 
take the container for the contained; the cup for that which 
glows and sparkles within it. 

By civilization, is understood that condition of man in 
which he is removed from a state of barbarism. It is culture 
of body, mind, and heart. It is not limited to the individual, 
but embraces society. It is the combined result of personal 
culture. Men are to be elevated as arace—unitedly. No sin- 
gle portion of mankind is permitted, permanently, to rise at 
the expense of another portion. When one part of the species 
gets from another part more than it gives, God adjusts their 
relations anew. This/is the law of progress, the voice of his- 
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tory. Egypt rejected this law. She lived on the sweat of 
other brows, and by the agony of other hearts; and the Red 
Sea washed out the enormity—the grand national lie! 

Babylon tried that abnormal state, and her grandeur be- 
came her ruin. “The black scorpion basked in her palaces, 
and in her sanctuary the she wolf hid her whelps!” Rome 
tried it, and the blood of slaves mounted into patrician life, 
and coursed in the veins of the Scipios; and Rome went down 
like a smitten giant into the dust. We have tried it; and 
now our nation groans as in death-throes. We are giving 
back the wealth, the power, the glory which have ripened for 
us in cotton-balls and rice fields. We are wading, with loosened 
chariot-wheels in the Red Sea of sorrow. 

Civilization demands the elevation of MAN. Its work is in- 
tegral. It does not deal with fragments. “Civilization,” says 
Guizot, “is progress in the individual and the state, physical, 
intellectual, moral.” It is the increase of comforts, of senti- 
ment, of taste, of culture. This definition is questioned by a 
writer of some note, and of considerable power and acuteness. 
He maintains that there is civilization where there is not pro- 
gress. It is evident, however, that a highly improved social 
condition is either in actual progress, or the result of progress. 
The civilization of Constantinople in the twelfth century, al- 
though then arrested, was the result of progress up to that 
century. Ifa state be civilized, its population have come out 
of barbarism and marched on toward a goal of material, men- 
tal, religious supremacy, into social comfort; into arts and 
science ; into knowledge of law, of property, and its uses; into 
a juster view of social and civil relations and duties. 

“To civilize,” says Webster, “is to reclaim from a savage 
state, to introduce among a people civility of manners, and 
the arts of regular life.” Contrast Great Britain now with what 
she was in the age of the Druids—or the Indian tribes which 
roamed here a hundred years ago, with the present thriving, 
thinking, educated, religious population, and you have a de- 
finition of civilized life. 

There are degrees of civilization, as there are of harmony. 
In an organ two-thirds of the notes may be in accord, while 
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the rest are discordant. To harmonize the whole would be 
to render them all tuneful, to bring them into unity of tone, 
though each note would be in its peculiar key. 

To civilize a man—is to fit him for citizenship, to make him 
a good “civis,” or citizen. To civilize men is to perfect the 
tone of citizenship, to bring them nearer the deal of a perfect 
state; not like Plato, who declared: that “it mattered not 
whether his ideal republic existed, or could exist anywhere ;” 
but rather with the purpose of having the actual grow into 
the perfection of the ideal, of harmonizing the interests, pas- 
sions, pursuits of citizens, so that each shall live and labor for 
himself, and yet for all the rest; so that there shall be due de- 
velopment of the man, and also a healthful organism, a per- 
petual, peaceful inter-play of all social attributes; and a steady 
ascent to a higher life. Education—leading out of ignorance 
into knowledge, out of feebleness into power, out of self into 
the universe, out of sin into holiness—that is true civilization, 
embracing not only the earthly, but the heavenly citizenship. 

Now, it is asserting nothing new to say, that the Christian 
religion, as exhibited and enforced by the gospel ministry, 
has had, and does still have a large share of the agency in ci- 
vilizing the world. The pulpit, as the exponent of Christian 
truth and character, is a civilizer. We would not claim too 
much for the pulpit. Often is it degraded by ignorance, by 
secularity, and a time-serving spirit. It does not always 
boldly, clearly, utter truth. It does not always hold its legi- 
timate place among the agencies by which men rise toward 
civil and religious perfection. But with all that we must in 
justice deduct from its influence and dignity, we still give it 
the highest place among civilizing forces. It draws the po- 
pulation together. Before it they mingle, family beside fami- 
ly, the rich and the poor, the master and the servant, the cul- 
tivated and the rude. The message that falls on their ears is 
from God. The man who utters it belongs alike to them all. 
They have an equal claim on his time, his teachings, his af- 
fections, and sympathies, and the honor of his acquaintance. 
They may all shake his hand. The highest in social position 
stand around him with the lowest. Society is thus levelled 
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by its attraction to a common center. Different classes learn 
their respective duties, and become better acquainted with 
each other. The rich find qualities in the poor which would 
not injure them, the poor see something in the rich that les- 
sens their proneness to envy. 

Then the great themes of the pulpit are such as to render all 
serious, to lift their thoughts above both the poverty and riches 
of the world; to bring down to men realities more ennobling 
and magnificent than those about which they strive. The 
children are there to catch the influence of character as it 
beams on them from the reverend brow, and speaks to them 
from a deep soul. They feel the power of the pastor’s smile, 
and remember words addressed to them individually as he 
passes in and out through the church door. They are trained 
and moulded by his language, by his thoughts, by his man- 
ners, by his fervor, by his daily course in the parish, by what 
they see in him, and hear about him. They carry up to matu- 
rity the treasures which he silently, and unconsciously lodges 
in their intellects and hearts during their earliest years in the 
sanctuary, and in fellowship with them, more or less intimate 
elsewhere. He forms their tastes, stimulates their purposes, 
and influences their whole future course. 

The history of education is a full and clear illustration of 
the fact that the pulpit reproduces the pulpit; that the minis- 
try of the gospel repeats the ministry. True succession con- 
sists in influence. 

The power of the pulpit is felt in the pure, refining senti 
ment which it teaches. Civilization consists in part, of refined 
views and feelings. Where, among all the learned professions, 
is found so much of true, chaste, elegant, and purifying thought 
as in the ministry of the gospel? Not at the bar—not in me- 
dicine—not in the senate—not in romance. The religion of 
Christ is full of beauty. It is related to nature; it has to do 
with all that is graceful and glorious in the works of God. 
The mind that created the earth and the heavens, gave birth. 
to music and art. With the highest reach of reason, goes, by 
a divine law, the wing of fancy. The colossal mind of Bacon 
acknowledged the sisterhood of Philosophy and Poetry. The 
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Bible is a fountain, in which lie the gems of sentiment with 
the wealth of sterner truths; a firmament, in which the stars 
are set to music, while the thunders rumble below. The 
pulpit is the place in which all things are shown to be related 
to Christ—all history, science, law, commerce, art, poetry, na- 
ture; they are in the world which Christ governs, which he 
redeemed. They are not complete without him. His glory 
is on them all. 

He has to do with human joys and tears, with the bonds 
of society, and the ties of home; with the soul’s deep love and 
hope. It is the office of the Christian minister, not so much 
to deal with dry formulas; to rattle on the pulpit the ske- 
letons of dead creeds; to smother his hearers with the dust of 
scholasticchampionship; as to stimulate their minds with truth, 
fresh, clear, piercing; to engage their love; to point their hopes 
to heaven; to warn arid win them by “the beauty of the Lord 
our God.” 

The pulpit is thus an educator, not alone of the understand- 
ing, but of the conscience and the heart. It may build up 
great intellects, it may charm into activity refined sentiment, 
it may bring out pure, discriminating taste, it may mature 
noble purpose, and gentle affection. 

The clergy are guardians of learning. History, philosophy, 
art, the manuscripts and books of the world were laid up by 
them in the ages of moral gloom, from which, like morn from 
midnight, the Reformation sprang. In the East, in Europe’s 
Universities, and in our own land, the pens, the voices, the 
watchfulness of the ministers of God, have promoted, and do 
still promote learning and the arts. They write books, they 
stimulate the press, and purify it; they give law to literature; 
they educate youth, and superintend the general interests of 
public institutions. This is true especially of the New Eng- 
land clergy. They began the work at Plymouth Rock; it was 
among their first thoughts when originating rules of govern- 
ment for their new abode. This influence has gone forth in 
a thousand channels, springing up in Western Colleges; ap- 
pearing in the books and schools of the whole country; breath- 
ed in song; glowing in poetic conceptions; sounded in thou- 
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sands of pulpits, and in the oratory of the bar; revealed in 
the wisdom of state papers; in the daily and weekly journal; 
in the ponderous review; in scriptural exegesis, and theolo- 
gical discussions; in plans of reform; in the retreats of literary 
labor; and in the silent studies of cottage homes. It lives in 
the depths of society, in unuttered sentiment and thought, in 
the felt, but unrevealed life of the soul; touching the con- 
science; calling the heart to goodness; nerving the will for 
achievement, forming character far beneath the demonstrations 
of life. It becomes a silent power, pressing gently, but with- 
out intermission, on the noblest attributes of men; preparing 
them for the action, and sway, and conquest to which truth, 
civilization and religion ultimately urge them. 

The pulpit isa n exponent of law. There cannot be civili- 
zation without government. This men need. To this their in- 
stincts prompt them. But these instincts must be urged by 
necessity, and aided by the influence of example, before they 
can break the chains of barbarism, and bear men up to or- 
ganic, national life. It is the work of Christianity to honor 
law. It reveals a stupendous sacrifice for the order of the 
moral universe. It teaches obedience to “the powers that be,” 
as “ordained of God.” The pulpit is conservative. It con- 
demns mobs. It advises patience. It prays for governors. 
It teaches an intimate relation between government and reli- 
gion. Legislators therefore owe much to the pulpit for a sa- 
lutary sense of law. Where the ministry of divine truth is 
bold, honest, enlarged, enforcing law, holding to the people 
the sanctions of God, the claims of the Decalogue, the exam- 
ple of Christ, and the manly teachings and obedience of the 
Apostles, government is comparatively secure. Church and 
state have a divine relation. They touch each other. It has 
been truly said that there are among men three divine institu- 
tions—the family, the church, and the state. They are dis- 
tinct, yet in a sense united. The family is, in God’s purpose 
and view, the nursery of the church, and of the state, the 
source of supply to both. The state gets its materials natu- 
rally from the household, its sacredness, its moral life, from 
the church; while the church gets its materials from both, by 
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conquest in fact, though it ought to be by a divinely ordained 
course of spiritual culture, specially in the family. This is 
God’s idea. He inaugurated it in the family of Noah; re- 
peated and gave it greater prominence in the household of 
Abraham; and again in the May Flower. But man does not 
keep to that rule, that divine ideal. “Man labors downward.” 
God finds it necessary in successive epochs, to lift us toa 
higher goal. The base element drags us down. A regal, vi- 
tal element is ever and anon imparted—as in Abraham and 
David, and at length in Jesus Christ. Once more yet, is the 
race to be lifted, when the new earth and the new heavens 
shall come, and Christ shall make all thing new. This is one 
great law in the kingdom of God. The pulpit is to utter it, the 
minister of Christ is to live it before men. It is an element of 
true civilization. It helps form the citizen of God. 

The pulpit civilizes by the benevolence it enjoins. In that 
condition of society which approaches nearest perfection, love 
is the bond of union. The rights of each citizen are felt and 
granted. In all the interchanges of life, trade, politics, and 
religion, that hallowed sentiment presides. We speak only 
of an ideality. That would be the condition of perfect hu 
man society. The spirit of universal good-will would prevail.” 
The alarm and rumor of war would be hushed forever. There 
would be no slavery. Law would be written on every con- 
science, and obeyed by every heart and hand. The whole 
world would be encircled by benevolence; life would flow on 
in mutual ministries of good; childhood and age walk hand 
in hand to its close, and rise through death to its divine con- 
summation. Society is held together by opposites. One man 
has a want, another a supply; one a sorrow, another consola- 
tion; one is poor and needs bread, another is rich and needs 
service. Thus the portions of the social compact interlock 


and hold together, and become a unity. The great interests . 


of life, like the positive and negative electricities, coalesce by 
a natural, though seemingly conflicting law. Were society 
ruled wholly by the divine maxim of love taught by Jesus 
Christ, this social supply would be perfect. Of Him it was 
said with more truth than derision, “He saved others, himself 
he cannot save!” Sublime impotency! Glorious power! 
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Whatever promotes this principle among men helps on the 
march of civilization. This is the work of the Christian mi- 
nistry. The pulpit is the throne of love. Thence should the 
law of benevolence emanate, and be promulgated until hu- 
manity feel the power; the discords of time cease, and earth 
become another paradise. The Christian religion is God’s ideal 
of what man may be, what he shall be. It is the one bright goal 
to which the mind and heart of humanity aredrawn. That is 
the completeness of citizenship—of the family, the church, the 
state. To that is lost manhood to be restored. To Christianize 
men is to render them like Christ; and he is the perfect man, the 
perfect citizen. It was said of Him by the revolutionists of 
France, “ Christ is the great democrat.” There is truth in the 
words, for he loves man. He came that the poor might have 
the gospel. We say, in Christ is the true “civis,” and the 
true “civitas,”"—the citizen and the state. He is head over 
all. His love—his life realized in humanity—the purpose of 
his redemption gained—is man saved, and man fitted for the 
kingdom of God. 

The pulpit civilizes by its high moral character. This is an 
indescribable charm and power which we can feel, but not de- 


fine. It wins and masters us. It leads its possessor through 


opposing forces, converting them into helps. It sits silently in 
the soul as a divinity; not demonstrating its presence and power 
by momentary impulse and fragmentary action; not by flashes 
and throbs, like the heavens, when overcharged with electric 
fire, but by a steady, radiant, burning beam, as from the sove- 
reign orb. Character is a man’s tone; true character, the tone 
of a lofty, pure, comprehensive, generous mind. It is not only 
a birth in the soul, not the mould and carving of nature merely, 


but the engraving of God’s finger, as on the tables of stone. It 


is courage, great heart-action, that masters the body, that 
energizes in silent power alone; and then, like a mighty dyna- 
mic within, moves the man to great and holy achievement. It 
ennobles the lowlier, gentler qualities, standing like a tall pine 
or gigantic oak, up which the vines of sentiment, affection and 
sensibility may run. It is sympathy with nature; a sense of 
sublimity, of majesty and beauty in material forms; the capa- 
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city to take in, and the sensibility to feel what nature is—what 
the torrent preaches in its rush of waters—what say the granite 
lips of the mountain, when the storm rages about its head— 
what the streams utter as they dance over the rocks, and wind 
and murmur through the vales. It is a taste for art—at home; 
not among the rounded uniformities of a Dutch garden, but 
amid the liberal and varied paths and forests, statues, fountains 
and flower-beds of Versailles; that can look with appreciative 
wonder on the Greek slave, or gaze on the marvellous Christ of 
Thorwaldzen; that sees nature and art in the harmony of a 
blessed sisterhood, as he gazes on the Acropolis of Athens, and 
lets his eye run over the Agora, along “‘the streamless bed of 
the Ilissus, to the Pirseus, the gardens of plane-trees, and tor- 
rent-leving shrubs of Greece.” Or, holding in memory and ima- 
gination the stupendous grandeurs of Chamouny, whose bat- 
tlements are mountains, and whose music is made by the ava- 
lanche and the glacier, along with the glittering domes and 
columns of Paris, or the solemn ruins and sacred art of Rome. 
It is a spirit that catches the tones of fallen empires, of de- 
parted bards and philosophers, and feels the majestic presence 
of the ages, amid the calm walks or stirring deeds of the pre- 
sent. It is a deep view of man grappling with his soul’s needs, 
entering into his life, feeling his agonies, cherishing his hopes, 
awed by his immortality. 

The man of labor, of trade, of science, of literary devotion, 
is prone to think of his species, each in the light of his own 
calling and profession. He who makes your coat or hat is 
likely to think of you as possessing a body or a head either 
finely adapted to the fitting of its peculiar covering, or else as 
defying the rules of his art. He will not ask what emotions 
thrill the soul that dwells within your frame, or what plans of 
ambition, what theories of government, what conceptions of the 
beautiful, what philosophic analysis, what grand historic themes, 
what questions of law, of society, of theology, may succeed each 
other, forming into system, within your silent, busy brain! The 
man of science may experiment on your nerves, with a devotion 
to his ideal, to his theory, that suspends for the moment the 
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thought that pain can burn along those living fibres. But the 
man of true, deep, commanding character will not lose, in the 
stress of the occasion, the remembrance that “man is greater 
than science ;”’ “that the laborer who erects his mansion is great- 
er than the house;” “that he who cuts your grain and beats it 
with the flail is greater than the harvest; that for man the 
earth rolls, and planets sweep through the blue upper sea; that 
for man institutions exist—even divine institutions, such as the 
gospel and the church. 

No one can claim the attribute of genuine character, unless, 
like the great Sufferer, he sees in man something worth a sacri- 
fice, worth saving. 

Character ennobles thought. It is inseparable from the love 
of truth. The true man, the genuine thinker, whatever be his 
calling, seeks truth for ever; sees it, as by a divine instinct, 
amid the fields of error and the labyrinths of deceit. He scorns 
to be false. He is bold in truth. He believes in its mission, 
and its final triumph. He holds to it, ‘amid shaking empires 
and stormy revolutions.” It burns before his eye with everlast- 
ing brightness. 

True character confides in virtue; recognises a righteous God, 
a safe and just government; law in nature, providence and 
grace. It claims its own right, as Paul did when shielded by 
the power of Roman citizenship. 

True character does not limit life. It has a grand present, 
and yet lives beyond it, feeding on the growths of hope, reaching 
into the ages. It can wait, as Milton and Kepler did, for ap- 
preciation. Its language is, This I do!—this I write!—this I 
utter! The world may be far behind it; let the world come 
up with it. I cast it forth on the great sea of humanity and of 
time. It shall float, and reach a shore. It shall be found, and 
taken up, and weighed, and proved to be—worth. We are 
drawn to such a mind. It is fresh, original, strong. Our 
thoughts bloom and ripen in its beams! 

The pulpit has such minds. They live and act; they elevate 
and civilize; they ennoble the race. 

Commerce is a civilizer, but “it never goes on a mission to 
save men.” Art civilizes, but art is aristocratic; it is not for 
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the world. Philosophy civilizes, but philosophy is exclusive. 
Governments civilize, but governments never have missions for 
the purpose of spreading the blessings of civilization. Greece 
rose to a high stage of civil culture by constant study to em- 
body “the beautiful” and “the divine” in her temples and sta- 
tues. Athens was a pantheon of divinities, but her multitudes 
of soldiers and laborers felt not the glory. 

There are portions of our own country in which, by the chief 
families, sentiment has been greatly cultivated, and some of the 
elements of civilization have been nurtured to a high degree of 
perfection; but the masses have groped beneath, in ignorance, 
baseness, and fear. That is not true civilization. It is not 
diffused. The gospel, by the power of a living ministry, whose 
central action is in the pulpit, and whose instrumentalities are 
the pen, the social life and character, diffuses civilization through- 
out the world. Thence does the true light glance, and touch 
on every heart. 

If stern law could advance Roman civilization to such a 
height; if a sense of the beautiful and divine in art crowned 
Greece as the mistress of ancient culture; if commerce lifted 
Venice to such an altitude of social and artistic glory; with these 
agencies now, under the guidance of Christianity; with the im- 
mortal fair, with the Divine, in its full and perfect glory in 
the character and person of Christ, as the theme of the heart, 
the wonder of reason, the goal higher than ideals—what may 
we not expect for the future of man if, indeed, he shall be 
permitted to live and hope, and prompted to labor and aspire? 
under such an influence, with such an over-soul of love and 
power beaming on him, and leading him up to the goal? 

It was well said by Dr. Chalmers, in view of the schools, the 
hospitals, the general social order, the subjection of pagan isles 
and continents to the laws of regular life, all effected by the 
pulpit in its comprehensive action, “Many of the results of 
preaching which the world affects to despise, would be received 
with universal admiration, and would render immortal the name 
of the man who should be instrumental in achieving them, if 
they were only the fruit of a discovery in science, or an experi- 
ment in philosophy.” 
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We might add—nor is it a new thought—that had the gos- 
pel, through the pulpit, by the voice of the preacher, accom- 
plished all that science and philosophy, all that commerce, and 
art, and human governments have accomplished, and nothing 
more, it would not have attained its object. It would have been 
a failure. It has effected what all these agencies have not at- 
tempted, namely, the regeneration of man. The end for which 
the gospel is preached, and therefore for which the pulpit ex- 
ists, is more than human. It is to produce a change in the 
morals, the hopes, the lives, the eternal destinies of men: that, 
civilization, art, commerce, social influence and government 
never yet achieved. It is to the gospel alone that the world 
owes the praise of having propounded this supernatural result. 
It has gained this result; not universally yet, but to an extent 
that warrants our belief in its competency. Standing out to the 
world as the divine ideal for the race, aiming at a superhuman 
result, and achieving that result, it must realize for man the 
loftiest reach of civilization; it must eventually elevate him to 
complete citizenship. 

A question of deep interest, both to the cause of godliness 
and of civilization, and one which engages the thoughts of 
Christian men, fairly comes before us in this discussion. It is 
this: Is the power of the pulpit waning? There seems to be, 
in some quarters, the impression that this is the fact. I am 
prepared to take a stand against this impression. It cannot be 
denied that the pulpit is often cumbered with unworthy men. 
That their character and mental qualifications are not always 
what they should be. That, with the most excellent character, 
and a thorough literary and biblical culture, they often exhibit 
want of judgment, both in preaching and in pastoral duties. 
That, though learned, and worthy of all love and honor, they 
do sometimes destroy their influence by their careless manner 
in the pulpit, or by their dry discussions and cold utterances; 
sometimes by extravagance and severity; or by harping for- 
ever on a single matter of reform; or by dogmatism, without 
taking in the broad field of rich, varied truth, of living, glowing 
thought, with which the doctrines, the history, and the poetry 
of the Bible abound. Granting all this, and more, if you will, © 
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we are convinced that the pulpit has more power now in Chris- 
tendom than it has ever had before, for at least a century. The 
time has passed by in which ignorant men clamored against 
“colleges and Calvin,” against an educated ministry. The 
demand now is for a higher standard of culture. The most 
rigid mental discipline, the most thorough test and development 
of mind, are required for licensure. The world has learned that 
knowledge is power. 

Now, if intellect of the highest order, if profound learning, 
polished elocution, general knowledge, experience, and talent 
of every variety, can give power to the pulpit, it possesses that 
advantage in a degree far higher than in former years. 

If refinement and morals give power to the Christian minis- 
try, those qualities it can claim. And we believe it can boast 
of piety and devotion equal to any of the past generations. The 
pulpit is now aided by the religious press—its books, tracts, 
journals and periodical publications. It is aided even by the 
secular press, which furnishes a large amount of valuable 
thought, as well as giving stimulus, and often encouragement, 
to the judicious, firm, earnest, laborious minister of truth. 

We say still, the pulpit is a power. It is the loftiest throne 
of man’s intellect and heart. It is the seat of God among 
men. ‘It belongs to the house of David.” God will yet control, 
through the pulpit, the destinies of the world. It shall herald 
his glory, and prepare the way for the advent and coronation of 
his Son. 

We render all honor to the men who adorned the pulpit in 
our land, fifty years ago. They were strong, dignified, godly, 
learned, grave, rocklike in their orthodoxy, and noble in their 
sentiments and learning. But we do not surrender to them the 
power of the pulpit of this day. We believe we have more 
learning, more eloquence, better knowledge of the Bible, and 
equal piety. 

We have not their puritanic magnificence of mien; their stern 
command; their mysterious distance from men and things secu- 
lar. The age imposes on us a different order of service, and 
demands more familiarity with the people and with the business 
of men; too much, indeed: it would be better for us and for 
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them were we to be more separate practically to the work 
of the ministry, as understood and done by the primitive pas- 
tors. But we have a pulpit that comes nearer to the homes and 
the bosoms of men, and therefore may and ought to exert a 
deeper, purer, more pervading influence. 

We apprehend, in these times, a danger from civilization. 
While the pulpit has refined men, and infused into society many 
elements of worth, it may be diverted from its true mission by 
other elements. It must not surrender vigor to refinement. It 
must adhere to the stern claims of God, while it does not de- 
spise the amenities of human affection. It must wield the thun- 
ders of the law, while it speaks the winning notes of the gospel. 
It must awe, while it wins the world. It must guide the forces 
of society, not attempting to suppress them, neither following 
in their train. This, we believe, it will do; and more thorough- 
ly, as the world goes on toward the great consummation. 

We do not think the pulpit will be shackled again by the 
power of wealth and station, or by caste, whether it be the off- 
spring of blood or of commerce. We are persuaded that the 
church and the ministry will not again, in our land, at least in 
our days, be afraid of demagogues, and yield the great ques- 
tions of moral duty to the control of aspiring sinners, to the 
tyranny of politics. 

But, if there be so much in Christianity, and in the pulpit, 
as its exponent before men, how is it, you may justly and anx- 
iously ask, that, in regions where these agencies have existed 
and operated for years, perhaps for ages, men are still ignorant 
and barbarous? Why are the people of Italy, Spain and Por- 
tugal less civilized than were their ancestors, who left behind 
them models of art, of poetry, of historic deeds, which their 
posterity might attempt in vain? The answer is evident. The 
pulpit has not spoken. Christianity has been buried in clois- 
ters, or hung in gorgeous pictures on the temple walls. It has 
been kept from the people. The souls of men have been severed 
from God. The State has absorbed the Church. The priest- 
hood has come between Christ and the soul. That is orphaned. 
Its bereaved hopes stretch out after God in vain. Like the 
nerves of a severed limb, they feel, and quiver for the lost life. 
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The gospel is a power, but it does not grasp and hold a man 
or a nation as with a giant’s hand. It offers itself to the choice. 
It enters the soul through the free will, and is ushered in by the 
affections; therefore, men are not made better because they will 
not, or because their rulers will not give them the opportunity. 

We ask, with no little concern in the light of this subject, 
why our nation is now at war? Why Christianity has not re- 
strained the passions and subdued the sins of the people? We 
reply, because the people would not listen to Christianity; be- 
cause the pulpit has either uttered its voice in vain—as we know 
it has done, in some quarters—or spoken not at all—as we are 
sure it has not, in others. We, in the North, were, at first, 
dragged into the war, against our sentiments; against many of 
our Christian convictions; against our love of ease, and our 
high ideas of moral power. But now we enter into it; we give 
our brothers, our sons, our fathers to the sacrifice, because we 
love our country; because we would have her free ; because we 
believe in government, in the Union. We are on the defensive. 
We fight to save, not todestroy. We give millions in gold, that 
we may preserve and extend liberty. The war has been carried 
on by us under the conflicting influences of justice, on the one 
hand, and mercy on the other. We would not have entered into 
it, but for the lofty sentiments and stern necessities of civiliza- 
tion; and the way in which we have conducted it evinces the 
extent to which the community has been educated in the habits 
and arts of peace. We have indulged in no excited display; 
we have cherished no hatred; we have yielded to sentiments of 
humaneness; we have surrendered wealth, for which we have a 
proverbial love; we have borne with traitors; we have suffered 
defeats, without decapitating our generals; we have waited for 
the maturing of plans; we have not violently assailed those 
among us who, by their imbecility or treachery, helped on the 
rebellion in the outset; we have borne, as a necessity, the sus- 
pension of an important legal rule; we have gathered an army 
and navy that give us rank among the highest powers of the 
earth; we have pursued our industry, preserved our schools and 
our worship; and even now are we forbearing beyond the pa- 
tience of Europe, whose interest in our condition is, of course, 
only secondary and subordinate. We are not wholly civilized, 
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but all the noble elements of civilization are, at this hour, living 
and operative among us, because we have been taught; the pul- 
pit has spoken to us, and we have listened. It speaks still. In 
this dark hour it has become doubly great. It echoes the voice 
of Providence. It sounds out the resolves of the people. It 
repeats the notes of justice and judgment. It urges to duty. 
It breathes prayer for us, and sympathy with us. It warns us 
of solemn possibilities. It bids us bow before God; to rush, 
with penitent sorrow and faith, into his arms. To believe that 
he will save us, though it be by trying discipline. That he would 
bring back our lost manhood by casting us into the billows, 
that by his strength we may struggle ashore! “The Lord reign- 
eth; let the earth rejoice! The Lord reigneth; let the people 
tremble!” He may yet strike a vital centre of our national life. 
We must tremble before we can utter hosannas! 

We are amazed that, among those with whom we are at war, 
the gospel and the pulpit should have wrought so little of true 
humanity; that there is so much ignorance, wild hate, and act- 
ual barbarism. But we need not wonder. There is mingled 
with the best civilization yet known a large amount of the bar- 
baric element. And when the ministry reaches only a small 
portion of the people—when the pulpit is limited by caste, and 
controlled in its sentiments and utterances thereby, it is a light 
in a dungeon; a vestal fire which the world does not see. A 
man is not warmed by the sun, if he shut himself in an ice- 
house. A mighty passion has seized the Southern mind. The 
forces of barbarism and of sin have gotten the start of Chris- 
tianity, and are concentrated to sweep society away, before the 
moral power has fairly come to its relief. It must wait, now, 
until the passion shall be spent, the delusion dissipated, and the 
moral nature have a breathing-time. Avarice, pride, luxury, 
ease, family prestige, chattelism, sustained by Northern legisla- 
tion, have made the pulpit dumb, have expurgated the gospel. 
Civilization there is only a sentiment, a memory of the past, 
gathered into a focus here and there—not to shine in upon the 
masses, and awaken them to moral glory, but to burn and wither 
their hopes and aspirations. But even there the gospel is not 
a failure, for it has gained a seed that shall grow when the soil 
is broken up and watered by the storms of judgment and by the 
showers of mercy. 
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But the gospel ministry and the pulpit are powers still. They 
are fitted for the mind, the mind is fitted for them. If they do 
not save us, we shall be unsaved. They offer the noblest mes- 
sage, and in the way best suited to our nature. No other sys- 
tem ever endured such resistances. No other is great and pure 
enough to risk its progress and success to such an instrumen- 
tality. “Itis the only system that can be successfully preached,” 
offered freely to reason, and the heart left to a spontaneous ut- 
terance and welcome. The fact that it can be preached and 
live, proves its divinity. 

Men who adore science, like Humboldt and Bunsen; men 
who reject the divinity of Christ, and are at war with law and 
penalty in the government of God; the Westminster and Edin- 
burgh Reviews, and some of our own monthlies, which, unable 
to rival their literature and fame, endeavor to imitate their 
skepticism, may sneer at the pulpit, the ministry, and the gos- 
pel itself; may clamor for a readjustment of Christianity; but 
it cannot be readjusted. It is a unity. It has lived down scorn, 
argument, persecution, bigotry. It is love, wisdom, power; 
the highest thought of God, the best thing ever given to man. 
You might as well attempt to readjust nature, its old mountains 
and magnificent dome, with its sublime worlds—to render them 
more divine, better fitted for man, better adapted to science 
and art. You might as well demand the readjustment of music, 
because the clown’s dull ear does not catch its harmonies; or 
of light, because it does not illumine the eyeballs of the blind; 
or of gravitation, because the reeling inebriate cannot adapt 
himself to its action ! 

Many problems are yet to be solved in politics, in science, 
in philosophy, but the gospel shall live on unchanged. Christ 
will adjust the world and man to zt. The time is at hand 
when himself and his truth shall take their place, or, rather, re- 
veal themselves in the centre of the universe, and throw out 
their glories over all minds. His shall be the law. He shall 
make all things new. 

Till then, let us bless God for the pulpit. Let us render it 
more powerful, more pure, more glorious, by the earnest, intel- 
ligent eloquence of truth—by the manliness, vigor and charity 
of a godly life. 
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ARTICLE III. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis De Tocqueville. Author of 
Democracy in America, Translated from the French by the Trans- 
lator of Napoleon’s Correspondence with King Joseph. With large 
additions. 2 vols., pp.430, 442. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


No American can look with indifference on a work devoted 
to a noble biography of that foreigner, who of all Europeans, 
alone seemed to appreciate the grandeur of the laws, institu- 
tions and people of the United States. In addition, we have 
here a number of his unpublished sketches, reviews, and un- 
finished works, with a careful selection from his voluminous 
and genial correspondence. The biography is an affectionate, 
discriminating, and elegant memorial, by his friend, M. Gus- 
tave Beaumont, and the translator is also an intimate perso- 
nal friend of De Tocqueville, who sympathized with his poli- 
tical ideas, and looked up to him with admiration during an 
extended and delightful intimacy. The edition before us con- 
tains a number of letters and documents not found in the 
original French, as the latter, published in Paris, had to deal 
gently with political matters at home, and as the French edi- 
tor did not think it necessary to insert matter bearing on Bri- 
tish politics. The translator has, however, supplied the omis- 
sions with taste. 

The biographer tells us that Alexis De Tocqueville was 
born in Paris, in 1805. His mother’s grand-father was M. de 
Malesherbes; his father, the Comte de Tocqueville, gyas Pre- 
fect of Metz, Amiens and Versailles, and was a peer of France, 
as well asa philosophic author. Alexis was educated at Metz, 
where, though weak in his Latin and Greek studies, he ob- 
tained a first prize in French composition. In company with 
his brother Edward, he, while a youth, ran through Italy and 
Sicily, and wrote elaborate journals of his tour, in which the 
reader perceives the tendencies of his political and philosophic 
mind. He planned.a romance, while in the Eternal City, in 
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which the majesty of ancient Rome should be compared with 
the degradation of its modern days. In Sicily he was mainly 
struck by the down-trodden character of the people, and re- 
flected profoundly on the cause of the decay or prosperity of 
nations. While finishing his Sicilian tour he was appointed 
juge auditeur of the Tribunal of Versailles, though but twenty- 
one years. of age. But, though successful on the bench, its 
duties seemed to him narrow, and he soon found an occasion 
to resign its honors, emoluments and responsibilities. While 
in the courts, however, he began his intimacy with Beaumont, 
his biographer, and they remained sympathizing friends 
through life. When the revolution of 1830 broke out, de Toc- 
queville joined the ranks of the “government” of that era, 
though he did not see much hope for France in the results of 
the revolution. Six months after giving in his adhesion, he 
despondingly left France for the United States, to study our 
political institutions, and at the same time to investigate the 
penal system of our Republic. Beaumont accompanied him. 
In reference to the project his friend says: “He determined to 
visit the only great country in which those dangers (of demo- 
cracy) have been conquered, and where perfect equality reigns 
side by side with liberty.” We regret that M. Beaumont has 
given but a meagre account of their American experiences. 
The following is the most interesting passage which presents 
itself in the chapter devoted to the American expedition: 

‘¢They had scarcely reached New York (on the 10th of May, 1831,) 
when they zealously proceeded to discharge the official duties of their 
mission. Sing Sing and Auburn in the State of New York, Wethers- 
field in Connecticut, Walnut Street and Cherry Hill in Pennsylvania, 
all the establishments to which these places have given a name, and 
many others less celebrated in the annals of penitentiaries, were suc- 
cessively the objects of their conscientious examination. A single ex- 
ample wild give an idea of the importance attached by them to this 
task: the fact which we are about to mention will likewise throw a 
curious light on Tocqueville’s power of memory. 

«« When they visited at Philadelphia the famous prison, Cherry Hill, 
where the system of solitary confinement both by day and by night 
was in fall practice, they thought that the way to judge of its effect, 
was to examine not only the physical condition of the prisoners, but 
besides, and above all, their moral state. It was true that the entry 
of the Director on every one of them was, ‘‘behavior, perfect,””—** con- 
duct, excellent ;’’ but the French commissioners could not help ask- 
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ing, what breach of discipline was possible to a prisoner confined alone 
between four walls, without any contact with his fellows? Permis- 
sion, therefore, was asked to visit and converse with the convicts se- 
parately, without the presence of any officials, in the hope that they 
would reveal their secret impressions, and the actual state of their 
feelings. Leave was granted, and Alexis de Tocqueville undertook 
this delicate duty, unassisted by his companion, who thought, with 
him, that a confidence which migbt be made to one would not be made 
totwo. He devoted a fortnight to this minute inquiry, commenced 
at first from a feeling of duty, but continued with extreme interest, 
sometimes struck by the curious effects of seclusion on the human 
mind, and at other times deeply affected by the moral wretchedness 
unveiled to him. He often was led on by the interest of these ¢ete a 
tetes to prolong them beyond the hours fixed by the discipline of the 
establishment, and was always detained by the poor prisoners, inge- 
nious to prolong the, for them, rare opportunity of conversing with a 
man, though they knew not with how greata man. Tocqueville re- 
corded on the spot, and afterwards revised, all that passed at these in- 
terviews. Soon, however, after quitting Philadelphia, he sought for 
these notes in order to show them to his colleague, but could not find 
them. He looked again, but in vain. At last he was convinced that 
they were lost. He then put together all that he could recall, and so 
deep was the impression which these secret conversations had made 
on him, that in a few hours he had restored to paper every one, with- 
out confusion or a single omission. The next day, when no longer 
looking for his notes, he found them. On comparing his recollections 
with these notes it was surprising to see how they corresponded, and 
with what prodigious fidelity his memory had reproduced the whole 
that had passed. A few details only had been forgotten, but the 
leading thought was always there. In the work on the penitentiary 
system which was afterwards published, these notes appear under the 
title of “ Enquete sur le Penitencier de Philadelphie.”” (InQuiry into 
the Penitentiary of Philadelphia.) Alexis de Tocqueville had no me- 
mory for words nor for figures, but he possessed the strongest possible 
remembrance of ideas; when once grasped his mind retained them 
forever.” 


With a restlessness peculiarly characteristic, de Tocqueville 
pushed his way Westward, Southward, and then toward the 
great lakes of America, intent on seeing and participating in 
the wild life of the pioneers and the Indians, and eagerly search- 
ing for new developments in the American character, which 
struck him most favorably wherever he obtained a glimpse of 
it. Returning to France after a year’s absence, the two friends 
published the results of their penitentiary investigations. De 
Tocqueville then gave himself up for two years (and they were 
the happiest of his life,) to the composition of his glorious 
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work on “Democracy in America,” the first two volumes of 
which appeared in January, 1835. His biographer says:— 


‘An analysis of this book is not within our limits. It is in the 
hands of every one, and may be judged by every one.* Here it is 
enough to record its immense success—a success which, perhaps, can- 
not be compared with any other in our time. Every one knows the 
remark of M. Royer-Collard: “Since Montesquieu there has been no- 
thing like it:’”’ and, “twenty years later, we repeat the same judg- 
ment,” said, on a great occasion, a celebrated historian and distin- 
guished statesman—M. de Barante.t The most remarkable charac- 
teristic of this success was its universality. There is, perhaps, no 
other instance of a book, which, addressed to the highest intellects, 
has made so much progress with the public in general. The first 
sign of popular success appeared in the office in which the book was 
printed. The workmen engaged in its production, from the overseer 
and the correctors of the press down to the simple compositors, be- 
stowed upon their work unusual care, expressed to the author their 
sympathy, and seemed eager for the success of a book, to which each 
thought it an honor to have contributed. It was a good omen, and 
all the more encouraging, as the editor, an intelligent man, who could 
not, of course, have read his MS., had consented, with extreme reluc- 
tance, and on the refusal of another publisher to bring out the book. 

‘‘ Edition followed edition with incredible rapidity, almost all in the 
cheap form, suitable to an extensive demand; and the book has now 
reached the fourteenth. The success still continues; and if the ex- 
pression of a sincere conviction be permitted to the author of these 
pages, he ventures to say that from year to year its reputation will in- 
crease; and that it will find in its duration the consecration which be- 
longs exclusively to works of genius. 

‘‘ No surprise need be excited by the fact that this success made all 
parties defirous of appropriating the book and its author. Some de- 
clared Tocqueville to be a democrat; others said that he was an aris- 
tocrat. He was neither. Born in the ravks of the aristocracy, but 
with a love for liberty, Tocqueville had found modern society in the 
hands of the democracy; and considering this to be an established 
fact, which it was no longer possible to question, he thought that to 
the absolute equality thus produced, it was essential to add liberty ; 
for without liberty equality has no check to its impulses, no counter- 
poise to its oppressions; and he judged this union so necessary, that 
he saw no aim in the present time more important to pursue, and to 
it he therefore devoted his whole life. This is the leading idea of the 
book; and, we may add, of those which followed it. 

* All great political writers have written with some such object in 
view. That of Tocqueville was to unite liberty to the already existing 





* See the excellent work of M. de Laboulaye on the “Life and Writings of 
A, de Tocqueville,” and the Criticism on M. de Lacy.—Variétés Littéraires, 
vol. ii. 8. 67. 

{ Historical Society of France. Meeting of the 2d May, 1859. 
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equality; and ho not only searched eagerly in a democratic country 
for the fundamental conditions of liberty, but it may even be said that 
he discovered and pointed them out. In the lowest order a municipal 
power firmly rooted, between the commonalty and the ruling order, 
trial by jury, and a judiciary power strong enough to arbitrate with 
steady impartiality between the rulers and the people; local privileges 
placed out of the reach of the perils which always threatened the ge- 
neral political freedom, so that in case of its overthrow these shall not 
perish with it. He was the first to understand and point out the pro- 
tection afforded to liberty by judicial institutions, and the peculiar 
importance of these institutions toa democracy. All this is prominent 
in every page of Democracy in America. 

‘The brilliant success of the Democracy was not confined to France; 
it was equally striking abroad; and the book was immediately trans- 
lated into every language. But what is above all worthy of remark, 
is the sensation which it excited in the very country which it de- 
scribed and criticised. The Americans could not understand how a 
stranger, after a residence among them of only a year, could, with 
such marvellous sagacity, master their institutions and manners; en- 
ter into the spirit of them; and exhibit, in a clear and logical form, 
what they themselves had, till then, only vaguely apprehended. There 
is not one eminent man in the United States who does not acknow- 
ledge that M. de Tocqueville revealed to him the constitution of his 
country, and the esprit des lois of America. 

‘‘ And it is no less worthy of remark, that while he produced this im- 
pression on the most democratic people in the world, he found equal 
favor in the most aristocratic, namely, in England. There also his 
book met, in every rank of society, in periodicals, in drawing-rooms, 
in the Houses of Parliament even, with universal approbation, of 
which he received the tokens in person ; for, at this time, (May, 1835,) 
with the companion of his American tour, he visited England. He 
had done so two years before (in 1833;) he had been received with 
kindness, but with the ordinary kindness due to his name and to his 
letters of introduction. The comparison between these two recep- 
tions measured the revolution in his existence made by a single day, 
and he delighted in a change for which he had to thank only himself. 

‘¢ Such was the mora] weight which the publication of Tocqueville’s 
book had given to him, that a House of Commons Committee on bri- 
bery at elections took advantage of his presenve in London to obtain 
the benefit of his information. His evidence on this occasion was 
quoted five months afterwards, in the House, by Sir R. Peel, in sup- 
port of his own opinions, and appealed to at the same time by the 
other side of the House.” 


In October, 1835, De Tocqueville married a young English 
lady, Miss Mary Mottley, to whom he had been long ardently 
attached. His domestic relations remained happy in the pro- 
foundest sense, up to the day of his death, and he considered 
his marriage the wisest act of his life. After finishing La 
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Democratie, he received every honor that the learned and the 
wise could show him, and he sought political life, which was 
beginning to seek him. His position was that of an eminent- 
ly conservative Republican. He spoke in public well, but 
not so gracefully and boldly as he wrote. In the revolution 
of 1848, he was Minister of Foreign Affairs, under the Presi- 
dency of General Cavaignac, and during the two subsequent 
years he firmly upheld the Republic, and opposed the coming 
empire; though he saw in the distance what was before 
France. When the Legislative Assembly broke up, De Toc- 
queville retired from politics, never again to mingle in its 
scenes. His biographer next describes his literary life, and 
finally, in words touching and beautiful, his death, at Cannes, 
April 16, 1859, surrounded by loving relatives and friends. 
M. Beaumont’s theological opinions appear to be very loose, 
but he speaks of his friend as “always a Christian,” though 
disturbed by doubts. The Cure of Cannes received his con- 
fession before his death. He left nochildren. The subjoined 
affectionate words close the biography :— 


“Tocqueville not only possessed great talents, but every variety 
of talent. His conversation was as brilliant as his compositions. He 
was as admirable as a narrator as he was as a writer. He possessed 
another talent which is even more rare, that of being a good listener 
as well as a talker. Gifted with activity indefatigable, and almost 
morbid, he disposed of his time with admirable method. He found 
time for every thing, and never omitted a moral or a social duty. It 
has already been said that he had many friends; he had the addi- 
tional happiness of never losing one, and also that of having such a 
fund of affection to bestow upon them, that none of his friends ever 
complained of his own share on seeing that of others. His friend- 
ships were as well chosen as they were sincere, and perhaps there 
never was a more striking example than he afforded of the charm 
which intelligence adds to virtue. 

‘* Excellent as he was, he was always endeavoring to become better ; 
and he certainly drew nearer every day to the moral perfection which 
seemed to him the only aim worthy of man. ‘The great problem of 
the destiny of man impressed him with daily-increasing awe and re- 
verence; more and more piety and gratitude for the Divine blessings, 
entered every day into his actions and feelings. He felt a greater re- 
spect for human life and for human rights, and even for those of all 
created beings. He thus reached a higher, purer, and more refined 
humanity. He regarded rank less, and personal merit more. He 
became still more patient, more resigned, more industrious, more 
watchful to lose nothing of the life which he loved so much, and 
which he had a right to cherish, since he made such a noble use of 
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it. Lastly, to his honor be it said, that, in a selfish age, his only aim 
was the pursuit of truths useful to his fellow-creatures, and his sole 
ambition to augment their welfare and their dignity. 

‘‘ To this rare ambition he will owe a fame which will never die; 
for the names of those who honor and elevate our race are registered 
by mankind. 

“The story of his life seems to be summed up in a reflection found 
among his papers :— 

‘‘* (Life is neither a pleasure nor a pain, but a serious business, 
which it is our duty to carry through and to terminate with honor.’”’ 

The unpublished notes contained in these volumes comprise 
some characteristic extracts from De Tocqueville’s Sicilian 
Journal, “France before the Consulate,” a large number of let- 
ters to various friends, and two American sketches, as inte- 
resting, picturesque, thoughtful and genial as any thing we 
can remember in the whole range of literature relating to 
America. The Sketches are entitled “Visit to Lake Oneida,” 
and “A Fortnight in the Wilderness.” The portrait of an 
American settler’s family, in the latter, and the pictures of 
the aborigines, and the scenery in both sketches are drawn 
with the brain, heart, and eye of a poet, an artist and a phi- 
losopher. 

Materials exist for several fresh volumes of private letters, 
and philosophical papers, which are still in M. Beaumont’s 
possession. We hope they will soon be given to the world. 
In the meantime those who love thoughtful, pure, witty, and 
elevated writing will enjoy the noble memorial already pre- 
sented. 

From among a multitude of inviting passages which exhi- 
bit the fine qualities of the mind and heart of De Tocqueville, 
we select a few, regretting that our space confines us to their 
limits. 

From a letter to M. Stoffells we receive a lucid and forcible 
idea of De Tocqueville’s master-idea in writing “ Democracy 
in America.” He says:— 


‘“‘I wished to show what in our days a democratic people really 
was; and by a rigorously accurate picture, to produce a double effect 
on the men of my day. ‘To those who have fancied an ideal demo- 
cracy, a brilliant and easily realized dream, I endeavored to show that 
they had clothed the picture in false colors; that the republican go- 
vernment which they extol, even though it may bestow substantial 
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benefits on a people that can bear it, has none of the elevated features 
with which their imagination would endow it, and moreover, that 
such a government cannot be maintained without certain conditions 
of intelligence, of private morality, and of religious belief, that we, as 
a nation, have not reached, and that we must labor to attain before 
grasping their political results. 

‘* To those for whom the word democracy is synonymous with de- 
struction, anarchy, spoliation, and murder, I have tried to show that 
under a democratic government the fortunes and the rights of society 
may be respected, liberty preserved, and religion honored; that 
though a republic may develop less than other governments, some of 
the noblest powers of the human mind, it yet has a nobility of its 
own; and that after all, it may be God’s will to spread a moderate 
amount of happiness over all men, instead of heaping a large sum up- 
on a few by allowing only a small minority to approach perfection. 
I attempted to prove to them that whatever their opinions might be, 
deliberation was no longer in their power; that society was tending 
every day more and more towards equality, and dragging them and 
every one else along with it; that the only choice lay between two 
inevitable evils; that the question had ceased to be whether they would 
have an aristocracy or a democracy, and now lay between a demo- 
eracy without poetry or elevation indeed, but with order and morali- 
ty ; and an undisciplined and depraved democracy, subject to sudden 
frenzies, or to a yoke heavier than any that has galled mankind since 
the fall of the Roman Empire. 

“I wished to diminish the ardor of the Republican party, and, 
without disheartening them, to point out their only wise course. 

**‘T have endeavored to abate the claims of the Aristocrats, and to 
make them bend to an irresistible future; so that the impulse in one 
quarter and resistance in the other being less violent, society may 
march on peaceably towards the fulfillment of its destiny. This is 
the dominant idea in the book—an idea which embraces all the others, 
and that you ought to have made out more clearly. Hitherto, how- 
ever, few have discovered it. I please many persons of opposite 
opinions, not because they penetrate my meaning, but because, look- 
ing at only one side of my work, they think they find in it arguments 
in favor of their own convictions. But I have faith in the future, and 
I hope that the day will come when ail will see clearly what now only 
a few suspect.” 


In another letter to the same friend, he observes, “I have 
always loved liberty instinctively, and the more I reflect, the 
more convinced I am that neither political nor moral great- 
ness can long subsist without it. I therefore, am as tena- 
ciously attached to liberty as to morality, and I am ready to 
sacrifice some of my tranquillity to obtain it.” He writes 
amusingly from the British metropolis: “ The aristocratic spi- 
rit seems to penetrate all classes. .... I find nothing like 
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America..... I wander all over London like a midge over 
a hay stack.” From a secluded spot he moralizes thus: 
“ Man is a fearful animal; before he speaks he cries; when he 
begins to speak he talks nonsense. But neither you nor I 
canchangehim,.... Of what did our fathers talk fifty years 
ago? I wonder. Take politics from our conversation and you 
leave only monosyllables and mute signs.” Being accused of 
too much generalization in his great work, he remarks: “Ame- 
rica was only the frame, my picture was Democracy.” Ina 
letter to a relation he declares: “Not only in politics, but in 
every thing one must take part in the everlasting struggle be- 
tween good and evil.” After he had been reading Plutarch 
he enthusiastically bursts out: “ What a grand old world was 
that of ancient time! Plutarch, who by his gossip exhibits 
more than any other writer its blemishes, makes its greatness 
only the more striking. He gives life and motion to charac- 
ters which had always seemed to me to be more or less ficti- 
tious; he draws them as men, only a little above life-size, and 
reduced to this measure they are much more imposing than a 
motionless colossus or an imaginary giant. This reading has 
captivated my imagination to such an extent, that I some- 
times fear I shall go mad like a second Don Quixote. My 
head is crammed full of heroics which are by no means 
suited to the present day; and life seems very flat when I 
wake from my dreams.” Again he utters the following beau- 
tiful sentiment: “ As I was thinking over the intellectual crea- 
tions which have taken most hold on men’s imaginations, and 
of which the effect has been most lasting and striking, I found 
that the great majority were works deeply imbued with the 
great principles of the good and the beautiful, with the salu- 
tary and elevating theories of the existence of a Divine Being, 
and of the immortality of the soul; and that the most popu- 
lar works were those which set forth in the strongest relief 
these principles and these theories. .... Take away from 
Plato, for instance, the aspirations towards immortality and 
infinity and . . . he would soon become unknown and un- 
readable.”* 





* One of the very latest books which the founder and late editor of this Re- 
view read was the work now under our hands. He perused it with delight, 
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With J. Stuart Mill, the English political economist, De 
Tocqueville had many sympathies, as may readily be supposed 
by all who are familiar with the liberal republican ideas of Mr. 
Mill. A number of letters to Mr. M., are given in these vo- 
lumes. In one of them De Tocqueville remarks that he has 
tried to discuss the abolition of slavery in the French Colo- 
nies, but, he shrewdly says: “ You know what colonists are; 
they are all alike, to whatever nation they may belong. They 
become raving madmen as soon as we speak of justice to 
their negroes.” To another friend he says he wants open 
frankness in reference to a MS., adding, (with a reminiscence 
of Gil Blas,) “You see I have nothing in common with the 
Archbishop of Granada.” Again he wittily remarks: “I 





and the charm of its biographic details, as well as the grand exposition given 
of De Tocqueville’s character, in his fascinating letters and essays, afforded 
Dr. Wallace respite from the pangs of physical suffering. We are reminded 
of the fact by the above extract, and it may not be inappropriate to present 
here, the source of the association of our ideas. In a notice of Trench’s Study 
of Words, printed in vol. I. No. 2, of this Review, Dr. Wallace says: 

**Such shoals of books come out every season, that one’s first impression 
would be, that the public power of appreciation would become confused, but 
it is very interesting to observe how a really valuable book quietly filtrates in- 
to the possession of the thinkers of the times, and so becomes successful. The 
froth subsides into the deep, the mire and dirt are dashed into some obscure 
corner, but the pearls are found by the diver, and cherished as priceless. For 
‘there is a main spring after all.’ God, and not Satan made the world, and 
the great, the beautiful, and the true, find appreciators. So the reader must 
have observed, with delight and thankfulness, that of a poem for example, or 
a play, precisely the noblest and purest lines obtain universal currency, while 
the rubbish ‘rots like the weed on Lethe’s wharf.’ 

“‘This book, with its unpromising title, you will find already in the hands of 
the leaders in the army of Thought; the best Reviews are noticing it; and it 
has a reputation, we have no doubt, much beyond what the author expected 
for it; for men often produce their best works unconsciously. When the miad 
is wrought into its highest and noblest state, it works with infinite ease, and 
hence does not value products which cost so little; but all the Sisyphan labor 
of its duller hours may be worth less than the sands of that golden stream 
which were rolled down sparkling in the sunshine, the sport of summer’s day, 
the Pactolus of the heart’s holiday. We say not this at all to discourage labor, 
we are ourselves very far indeed from being idle men, but to give due meed of 
praise to that divine gift of the Almighty’s beneficence, which we call genius. 
We delight to see in our fallen world the signs of the presence of its blessed Crea- 
tor; and surely that brilliant form of an intelligence that we call the soul of Plato 
or Shakspeare, is one of the most wondrous results of creative power. Howim- 
mensely less was the wisdom and the imagination requisite to create Niagara, 
than that which went to the moulding of Zschylus or Newton!” 


The thought presented in this extract may be a common one, but we rarely 
meet with more gracefully and forcibly expressed sentiments within the brief 
limits of a ‘‘ book notice.” —Reviswer. 
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am not afraid of criticism. There is but one thing thorough- 
ly annoying to an author—silence!” Speaking of editing 
newspapers, he writes: “Some warmth is necessary; argu- 
ments must be obvious; important truths must be mixed with 
common-places; and the picture must be highly colored in 
order that it may be seen from a distance.” During the win- 
ter of 1848 he declares: “My chief hope is in the lower or- 
ders. They are deficient in intelligence, but they have in- 
stincts which are worthy of all admiration”—a sentiment 
worthy of a French Bancroft. He “had no faith in the sud- 
den apparition of heroes, while he saw around him swarms of 
mischievous pigmies” in the “little-great men” who assem- 
bled to guide the storm of 1848. Writing from Italy soon af- 
ter, he mourns over the prospects of liberty in that bright 
land; adding, “ How willingly would I allow these people to 
dispense with their low bows and superlatives if they would 
change them for the curiosity and precise information of the 
Yankees, who every day taught us something that was new 
and useful.”” Speaking of English character he sarcastically 
says :— 


“What you say of the simple character of the English is true. 
Their perception is just, somewhat narrow, but clear: they see only 
what they look at; they do well only one thing ata time. This ac- 
counts to me for one of their remarkable peculiarities. In the eyes 
of an Englishman a cause is just, ifit be the interest of England that 
it should succeed. A man or a government that is useful to England 
has every kind of merit, and one that does England harm every pos- 
sible fault. The criterion of what is honorable, or great, or just, is 
to be found in the degree of favor or of opposition to English inte- 
rests. ‘There is much of this everywhere; but there is so much of 
it in England that a foreigner is astonished. ‘This accounts for the 
Machiavellism, often attributed to the policy of England, which in my 
opinion does not exist among you more, but rather less than else- 
where. ‘The principal reason of this phenomenon is because you see 
only one thing at a time, and also in your laudable desire to connect 
the actions of your country with objects greater and higher than mere 
interest, even though it be the interest of a nation. You want to 
succeed. You need for that purpose the help of a man, or of a go- 
vernment. You think of nothing else—you pass over the crimes of 
the one and the faults of the other. You scarcely perceive them in 
your concentrated eagerness for success. In France we often do 
things useful to ourselves and unjust to others ; but their convenience 
does not conceal their injustice. We employ rogues, but we admit 
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that they are rogues. Iam not sure that our conduct is more moral 
than yours; but it shows greater comprehensiveness, it shows that 
we can see two sides of a question. 

“ As for the indifference of the English to the liberty of the conti- 
nental nations, which seem to forget that they ever were or can be 
free, I understand it. We cannot ask foreigners to care for us more 
than we do for ourselves. I do not require you to destroy, against 
your own interests, bad governments which are tolerated by their 
own subjects; but I cannot allow you to call them good governments. 
I admit that these are not times in which England can play in the 
world her great and ancient part of a liberal power. But then let 
her give it up, at least for a time. She must not ally herself to des- 
potism in one country, and in another, for instance in Italy, to libe- 
ralism. She must choose.” 


Our extracts must close here. They give but a faint idea 
of the charming versatility of De Tocqueville’s genius. For 
further information we can only refer our readers to the Me- 
moirs, which are as ably written and translated as the sub- 
ject himself could desire. Their influence will be excellent 
at this exciting period of American history, when every hour 
seems tremulous with the weal or wo of Republican institu- 
tions. We can go back to these strong, healthful, democratic 
utterances even as we thrill with the recollections of the words 
of those who upheaved the massive foundations of American 
liberty amid storms as fierce, and scenes as wild as those 
which now jar the continent from centre to circumference. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
ALCUIN.—THE TEACHER OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


Beati Flacci Albinus, seu Aleuini Abbatis, Caroli magni Regis aé 
Imperatoris, magistri opera. Cura et Studio Frobenii, 8. R. J. 
Principis et abbatis ad S. Emmeramum Ratisbone.—3 Tom. Fol. 
1777. 

Alcuin et son influence, litteraire, religieuse, et politique, chez lez 
Franks, Par Francis Monnter, Docteur es Lettres. Paris. 
1853. 


For a period of nearly three centuries, from the days of Bede 
to those of Anselm, the most distinguished name in Christian 
literature is that of Alcuin. Whether we consider his attain- 
ments, his character, his aims, or the results which he accom- 
plished, he is alike entitled to our notice. But for him, the 
dreary waste through which we are ushered into the scenes of 
the Middle Ages, would have been far more drear, and the dark- 
ness of the period would have been far more intense, but for his 
solitary torch. 

At the time when he entered upon his career, the condition 
of the Christian world was deplorable. The surging waves of 
Northern barbarism had well nigh obliterated the traces of the 
old Roman civilization. Christianity lived rather in the tradi- 
tions of the past, than the activities of the present. The learn- 
ing of the age consisted of the crumbs that had fallen from the 
tables of the Latin Fathers and the pedantry of the philosophers 
of the later empire. Superstition had supplanted devotion. 
Preaching had given place to vain ceremonial. The prevalent 
religion seemed to be a Christianized Paganism—the old super- 
stitions varnished by a Christian nomenclature. 

In the Eastern Empire the Iconaclast controversy had com- 
menced, and had already rent the court, the camp, the church, 
and the people, into hostile factions. On the throne sat Con- 
stantine Copronymus, who commenced his long reign of thirty- 
four years in 741. ‘That reign,” says Gibbon, “was a long 
butchery of whatever was most noble, or lovely, or innocent, in 
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his empire.” The Emperor’s appetite for blood was insatiable. 
“A plate of noses was accepted as a grateful offering.” Doubt- 
less there was some exaggeration when, in the bitterness of their 
religious gall, the votaries of his age represented him as “the 
spotted panther,” the ‘ Antichrist,” “the flying dragon of the 
serpent’s head,” who eclipsed by his own the vices of Elagabalus 
and Nero. But enough is well attested to vindicate his reputa- 
tion as a human monster, and nothing but the extravagant 
depravity of his successors could have caused his name to be 
remembered with regret. 

In Italy the shadow of Imperial power only was left. The 
feeble exarch of Ravenna represented the powerless pomp and 
pretension of a dead empire. The Lombard kings menaced 
Rome, and threatened at once to blot out civil and pontifical 
authority. Spain had been conquered (713) by the Saracens, 
and was still subject to the Caliph. England was yet a heptarchy, 
and France, with the shadow of a king, was ruled by the mayor 
of the Palace. 

The year of the death of the venerable Bede is the year in 
which Alcuin is said to have been born, (735.) The great light 
of England was quenched, and a child must grow up to manhood 
before one could be found worthy to wear the mantle of the 
departed saint. Alcuin was born of wealthy parents,* in the — 
kingdom of Northumberland, near the Scottish border. At an 
early age he was sent to the school of York, under the care of 
the Archbishop. York was at that time the second city in 
England, the seat of an Archbishopric, and the residence of the 
Northumbrian kings. But its school, designed both for the 
education of the laity and the priests, most largely contributed 
to its fame. At its head was the Archbishop Egbert, himself 
a pupil of Bede. At the age of twelve years, Alcuin, who had 
been placed under his care, began to attract his notice. The 
young scholar was already enthusiastically devoted to poetry. 
He had learned the Psalms by heart, and yet was reproached 
with loving the profane Virgil better than the sacred lyrics. 
Aided by Elbert, his relative and pupil, and finally his succes- 
sor, Egbert sustained the reputation of the school. The course 





* Buchanan claims him asa countryman. Alcuin, op. I. Preface, XIV. 
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of instruction embraced the well-known “seven arts.” Alcuin’s 
zeal for study was encouraged by the fondness of Elbert, to 
whom he became strongly attached. He narrates himself, in a 
glowing style, the varied labors of his instructor. He taught 
grammar, gathered up the flowers of rhetoric, led to the summits 
of Parnassus, explained the harmony of the heavens, the eclipses 
of sun and moon, the five zones, the seven wandering stars, 
(planets,) tides, earthquakes, the nature of man, the characters 
of beasts, the combination of numbers and their varied forms. 
Nor was this all. His labors were crowned by instructions for 
calculating the return of Easter, while he unfolded the mysteries 
of the Holy Scriptures, and essayed to lay open the profundities 
of the ancient law. 

Undoubtedly, Alcuin was an apt pupil, and soon acquired all 
which his teacher had to impart. At an early age, (22,) he 
was selected by the latter to accompany him on a literary pil- 
grimage to Rome. A pious regard for the pontificate may have 
had some influence, but a zeal for learning mainly impelled to 
the journey. The two Englishmen visited the different monas- 
teries of the continent, in search for literary treasures, where- 
with to enrich the library of York. From Alcuin’s letters we 
know that he visited Fulda. At Pavia he had the opportunity 
of hearing that eminent scholar—selected by Charlemagne as an 
instructor at his court—Peter of Pisa. At Morbach, the first 
idea occurred to Alcuin of taking up his residence in France. 
Charlemagne, just entering upon his active career of empire, 
desired to see the two pilgrims as they returned from Rome. 
He exerted himself to secure the sojourn of Elbert in his king- 
dom. 

But during their absence, the Archbishop, Egbert, had died, 
and Elbert was chosen to succeed him. The charge of the 
school fell naturally into the hands of his friend Alcuin. For 
several years it was under his direction; in fact, while Eanbald 
was Elbert’s successor as Archbishop, Alcuin was his successor 
as teacher. 

The library of the school was Alcuin’s special care. It was 
doubtless the most extensive of any in England, and there were 
few in Christendom which could rival it. It had been greatly 
enlarged by Elbert, who had spared no labor or cost to enrich 
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it with the productions of the most famous authors. Here, 
according to Alcuin, were to be found all that the splendor of 
Greece had transmitted to the Latins, all that from the divine 
fountain had sufficed to slake the thirst of the Hebrew nation, 
all the resplendent lights of African learning. Nor, if he re- 
calls the state of letters before the art of printing, should the 
modern scholar smile, when he finds the treasures of this famous 
library summed up in the writings of Jerome, Hilary, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Athanasius, Orozius, Gregory the Great, Leo, Basil, 
Fulgentius, Cassiodorus, Chrysostom, and Bede, together with 
those of Pliny, Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, Lucian, Lactantius, 
Priscian, Boethius, and some few others little known to classic 
fame. For the age it was a remarkable collection, and proba- 
bly only in the old capitals of Rome and Constantinople could 
it have been surpassed. 

Alcuin’s zeal as a scholar,‘and his enthusiasm and success as 
a teacher, spread his fame not only over England but Europe. 
From different parts of the continent, pupils came to the school 
of York to put themselves under his care. One of these, Lind- 
ger, had been sent to prepare himself for the labors of a mis- 
sionary among the Frisians, and afterwards acquired the repu- 
tation of an apostle. Among his English pupils were Sigulfus, 
Wilzo, Fridugisus, and Onias, who rose in distinction. 

At length the death of Elbert took place, and Eanbald was 
chosen his successor. It was the charge of the dying ecclesias- 
tic, that Alcuin should visit Rome to procure of the Pope the 
Pallium for the new incumbent. Charlemagne was at this very 
time in Italy, reducing the affairs of his Lombard kingdom to 
order. At Pavia, the English scholar and this French mo- 
narch met. (781.) The zeal which the latter had once mani- 
fested to secure the services of Elbert, was now shown to engage ‘ 
those of his former associate. The royal application was favor- 
ably received. Alcuin consented to leave his native land to 
become a teacher in the Court of Charlemagne, provided his 
ecclesiastical and civil superiors should grant permission. On 
his return to England this was secured. Alcuin was merely 
required to renew his oath of fidelity, and to pledge himself, 
after having accomplished his work in France, to return to 
England. 
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There were, doubtless, diverse influences brought to bear 
upon the mind of Alcuin, leading him to expatriate himself. 
England was divided into fragmentary kingdoms, often arrayed 
the one against the other. The territory of each was quite 
limited, and the danger of conflict was a perpetual cause of 
anxiety to one like Alcuin, who knew that not only laws are 
silent, but literature must be abandoned amid the clash of arms. 
His own experience, in correspondence with the different kings, 
may have well excited his distrust and produced despondency. 
A premonition, possibly, of the sad events which soon after 
occurred in his native land, may have already oppressed his 
spirit. 

Meanwhile, there was not a little in the prospect opened before 
him at the French Court, to fire his ambition and kindle his 
aspirations. His interview with Charlemagne left upon his 
mind a favorable impression. Alcuin had penetration and 
sagacity to perceive that the future Emperor was no common 
man. Zeal in the cause of learning was a strong bond of sym- 
pathy. It is true that one loved it for its own sake, while the 
other prized it as instrumental to more remote results. Alcuin 
thirsted for knowledge and labored to impart it to others, be- 
cause in its attainment he discerned the true wealth of man as 
an intellectual and moral being. Charlemagne wished to rule 
the empire he had gained; he wished to rule it as a civilized 
and Christian empire, and yet found the ignorance and barbar- 
ism of his subjects a grave obstruction to the execution of his 
designs. His various kingdoms, extending from the ocean to 
the Hungarian border of Lombardy, from the Mediterranean 
almost to the shores of the German Sea, were disjointed and 
inharmonious. A semi-Paganism, indeed, pervaded them all, 
but by their very extent they demanded for their proper govern- 
ment something more than a brute force or the terror of armies. 
The strength that might subdue German forests, could not hold 
in subjection German men. The great want of the rapidly ex- 
tended and still extending empire, was some moral element 
which would civilize, restrain, and unify the heterogeneous 
mass. 

Charlemagne’s sagacity—to say nothing of religious convic- 
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tions, which, in spite of passions to which they were often forced 
to yield, must have been strong and deeided—perceived that in 
Christianity alone was to be found the force he needed. If he 
could conquer the ignorance and superstition of his people, he 
might reduce his levies and his legions. A priest, who should 
lead the people to renounce their idols, and even nominally 
embrace the gospel, would accomplish the work of hundreds of 
soldiers. Even if the salvation of heathen souls were dropped 
out of account, worldly policy commended alliance with Chris- 
tian scholars, priests, and monks. To papal complicity with 
his ambition Charlemagne owed his crown. A power which 
could reach the hearts of men through their religious hopes and 
fears, which spoke in the name of the King of kings, and which 
lent to what it affirmed a divine sanction, was an alliance for 
which too high a price could scarcely be paid. 

There could be no doubt of Charlemagne’s sincere desire to 
enlighten and Christianize his empire. But to accomplish this, 
it was not enough to marshal armies and lead them to victory 
in the field. He wanted priests, and priests of another stamp 
than those which France for more than a century had pro- 
duced—priests who could not only perform the rites of the 
church, but instruct the minds of the people. These must be 
raised up, and men must be found to train them. Peter of 
Pisa had already been called to the court, and other friends of 
learning had been summoned to the task. But Alcuin was the 
greatest acquisition. He brought with him to his aid some of 
his own scholars, Sigulf, Fredugise, Wilzo, and others. 

With these in his train, Alcuin set out for France in the 
closing months of 781. Scarcely could he have realized the 
vast designs in the execution of which he now was to be the 
leading spirit. The materials of his work were all to be created 
anew. France had scarcely a single school fit to train a 
priest. The monasteries had degenerated from the rules of 
their orders, and were the abodes of indolence, formalism, or 
corruption. The ignorance of the highest nobility was extreme. 
Ecclesiastics who could preach were the exception rather than 
the rule. The books in the monasteries were few in number 
and many of them had been incorrectly transcribed. Of text- 
books for instruction there was an absolute dearth, nor were 
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teachers to be found capable of affording instruction or commu- 
nicating the elements of knowledge. 

Upon Alcuin devolved in large measure the duty of devising 
ways and means for inaugurating a system of popular instruc- 
tion. There was no foundation laid upon which to build. 
Every thing was yet to be originated. One of his first anxieties 
was to secure text-books for instruction. To have written them 
himself would have been manifestly impossible. He did, what 
in the circumstances of the case he was compelled to do. In 
Natural Science, he had to rely on Bede and the younger Pliny. 
In Philosophy, he remodelled the old text-books, Boethius, 
Cassiodorus, and Isadore of Saville, the last the favorite of 
Bede. It is somewhat amusing to compare the work of Isadore 
with its reproduction from the hands of Alcuin. The same 
ideas, and nearly the same forms of expression are retained, but 
the text is shaped into dialogue, where the pupil addresses his 
question and Alcuin replies. The Dialectic of the latter is a 
mere compilation. His Grammar is Priscian and Donatus in a 
form for juvenile readers, with some attempts to make it amusing. 
His Rhetoric is borrowed largely from Isadore. 

But text-books on, “‘the seven arts’ were not all that was 
wanted. Teachers must be procured. The impetuosity and 
impatience of Charlemagne could not well brook the slow process 
of their training. But Alcuin, even, could not work miracles. 
One day, says the monk of St. Gall, the king, in an embittered 
and despondent tone, let fall the expression: ‘Would that I 
had a dozen clerks as learned as Jerome and Augustin.” A1- 
cuin was indignant, but mastering his feelings in the royal pre- 
sence, replied: “The Creator of heaven and earth had no more, 
and you would have twelve!” The diverse character of the 
two men is illustrated by their words. Charlemagne would 
conquer civilization at a stroke; Alcuin, with the patience and 
perseverance of a scholar, was content to toil on to accomplish 
his work by the successive and necessary steps. 

The palatine school, or school of the palace, was the first 
scene of Alcuin’s activity. He wished to imbue the mind of 
the royal family and the nobility that surrounded the king with 
the love of learning. In this work he had in Charlemagne a 
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most effective ally. Few monarchs have shown a more eager 
desire for knowledge, and few have been more diligent in its 
acquisition. During his repasts, a clerk read to him and his 
family some work of history, philosophy, or theology. Augus- 
tin’s “City of God” was sometimes selected. Once visiting the 
school, he noticed that the children of the nobility made the 
least progress. Indignantly he exclaimed: ‘You count on 
your birth, and are proud of it. But know that you shall have 
neither governments nor bishoprics, unless you are better in- 
structed than the rest.” Such was his interest in learning, that 
he grouped about him at his court grammarians, rhetoricians, 
theologians, and scholars in all departments. “If your zeal 
could be sustained by others,” said Alcuin, on one occasion to 
the king, “‘ we might, perhaps, see in France a new Athens raised 
up, one fairer than that of old—a Christian Athens.” This 
would have gone far toward meeting the king’s ambition. 

To Alcuin’s charge, in addition to his other labors, the super- 
vision of two monasteries, doubtless to perfect for them the arts 
of instruction, was committed. In concert with him, the effort 
was made by the king to establish throughout the kingdom 
episcopal and monastic schools. Letters were written to the 
bishops and abbots, charging them to active efforts in carrying 
out this plan. ‘‘It is better to do good than merely to know 
it, yet knowledge must come first. * * * The Holy Scrip- 
tures are too little understood. We know that if errors of words 
are often dangerous, errors of thought are still more so. We 
exhort you, therefore, not only not to neglect the study of let- 
ters, but to cultivate them, that you may be prepared to pene- 
trate easily and safely the mysteries of the Holy Scriptures. 
Let men be selected who are fitted and willing to teach, and let 
as much care be devoted to this matter, as we have taken inte- 
rest to require it. * * * Fail not, if you would secure our 
favor, to send a copy of this letter to all your suffragans and to 
all the monasteries.”” Such is the tone of the circular letter, 
which doubtless was the conjoint product of the counsels and 
pen of Alcuin and his master. 

Teachers in grammar and arithmetic were introduced from 
Rome into the kingdom. (787.) Even the Greek empire had 
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its representatives in the Frankish schools. No little attention 
was devoted to securing correct copies of valuable works, and 
especially of the Old and New Testaments, which had been cor- 
rupted by the ignorance of copyists. To different churches 
were sent copies of the homilary which Paul of Constantinople 
had corrected for this purpose. Alcuin busied himself in the 
same service. At the diet at Aix la Chapelle in 789, the king 
charged the bishops to see that proper persons were employed 
as copyists. The ministers of the altar were to labor to draw 
to the sacred ministry not only those of a servile condition, but 
the sons of free men. Reading schools were to be set up for 
children, and in the monastic and episcopal schools, the psalms, 
notation, singing, arithmetic, and grammar were to be taught. 

The result of these measures was all, perhaps, which in the 
circumstances of the case could have been expected. Though 
a feeble breakwater against the barbarism of the age, the tide 
was at least comparatively stayed. The celebrated monk, Be- 
nedict of Aniane, the reformer of the monastic orders, with 
whom Alcuin corresponded, trained readers and selected gram- 
marians for his monastery, which numbered more than three 
hundred monks. Adalbert founded the school of Corbie, which 
acquired great celebrity. In 793, Angilbert secured for the 
library of St. Ricquier two hundred volumes; Leidrad reformed 
that of Lyons on the model of the Palatial School, and in 797, 
Theodulfus, Bishop of Orleans, directed the establishment of 
four schools in his diocese—one in connection with his cathe- 
dral of the Holy Cross, the others in connection with three 
monasteries. Free instruction was offered to all who should 
attend, and the monks were forbidden to receive remuneration. 
How many other schools throughout the kingdom were esta- 
blished at the same period we have no means to determine, but 
the number must have been quite large. 

It is true, the standard of attainment could not have been 
high. The instruction given was for the most part elementary. 
Even in Alcuin’s Palatial School this was the case. We need 
only to glance over his text-books, as prepared by himself, to 
see how he felt compelled to adapt his instructions to the lowest 
capacity. Yet he spared no effort to incite his pupils to diligent 
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application, and to the love of studious pursuits. He endea- 
vored to infuse into others some of his own enthusiasm. To 
those around him he gave new names, adapted to their rank or 
tastes, and bf these they were uniformly addressed in conver- 
sation and correspondence. From the pages of the Old Tes- 
tament and from the lists of classic authorship, these names 
were promiscuously drawn. Charlemagne was addressed as 
David, Angilbert as Homer, Eginhart as Beleseel, Richtrude, 
the eldest daughter of the king, as Columba, while others had 
new titles equally pertinent. Alcuin himself was Flaccus Al- 
binus. j 

The style of instruction was certainly quite primitive. This 
might be inferred, perhaps, from the dialogue form of the text- 
books. But in reality the recitations were rather conversational 
discussions, in which Alcuin took, of course, the leading part. 
A mutual and extensive correspondence, in which Charlemagne 
himself participated, even in his military journeys, ventilated 
questions of science, philosophy, and theology, at some of which 
the modern tyro would be tempted to smile. Yet they are pre- 
sented and discussed with all the gravity that would have be- 
come the consideration of the problems of a Newton or a Her- 
schell. The Ptolemaic system was the ne plus ultra of their 
astronomy.* The temporary disappearance of one of the 
planets nearest the sun, challenged explanation by miraculous 
agencies. The calendar afforded a fruitful theme for disquisi- 
tion, and Alcuin elucidated the mysteries of leap-year to Charle- 
magne with all the minuteness that would have been requisite for 
a school-boy. One of his letters is devoted to an explication 
of the numerals up to ten. Each of these had significance as 
indicating certain events or objects. As to the number ten, 
there were ten commandments, and ten persecutions, and ten 
Egyptian plagues. As to five, there were five books of Moses, 
and five talents were given to the faithful servant.t The 
daughter of the king wished him to explain how it could be, as 
Scripture says, that “‘every man is a liar,” when some, like in- 
fants and mutes, never open their lips.t The king sent him a 
list of synonyms, and asked him to draw the distinctions in 
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their meaning. He inquired into the consequences of Adam’s 
sin, and Alcuin replied in a curious disquisition, in which he 
holds that the apostle’s statement that “death reigned from 
Adam to Moses,” means till the close of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, when Christ came.* One letter of Alcuin’s is made up of 
a series of proverbs, which are entitled “memorable,” and which 
are commended to the king. In one of them he repudiates the | 
saying, Vox Populi, vor Dei, on the ground that the tumul- 
tuousness of the rabble is much akin to madness.{ 

Alcuin, for several years, was a trusted counsellor of the king, 
and his advice was not without influence on many and important 
occasions. His pupils, moreover, were selected to fill posts of 
power and responsibility. Some of them were made bishops, 
some ambassadors, while others were retained at court. His 
own name was rendered more illustrious by their fame. 

About the year 790, Alcuin, who felt that he had already 
fulfilled his engagements to the French monarch, prepared, in 
accordance with the promise made before setting out for France, 
to return to England. The king kindly, but earnestly remon- 
strated, and begged him yet to remain, promising him an ample 
support. Alcuin, after saying that he had abundant means in 
England, yet had chosen to remain so long in poverty in France 
in order to be useful, promised, if Charlemagne would obtain 
permission of his king and bishop, to return again to France. 

His visit to his native land was one which he greatly enjoyed. 
An ardent affection for his friends was a prominent feature in 
his character, and with all his interest in the cause of learning 
on the continent, he never ceased to be at heart an Englishman. 
Many are the letters which from the French Court he wrote 
back to his friends in Northumberland, in which he attests his 
anxiety for their welfare. ‘Not for the love of wealth’’—he 
says, and.we can well believe him—“ did I come to France or 
remain in it, but simply on account of the necessities of the 
church.”” These necessities called him back before he had com- 
pleted his visit. During his absence the new heresy of Adop- 
tianism had sprung up in Spain, and Charlemagne wrote to Al- 
cuin to hasten back in order to meet and refute it. 
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Such a summons was not to be neglected. Alcuin was prompt 
to respond to the call of one whom he regarded as “‘the de- 
fender of the church.” On arriving in France he found that 
the Spanish heresy, as it was considered, was attracting great 
attention and exciting grave apprehensions. From Spain, where 
it had already secured the adhesion of a large portion, perhaps 
the majority of the clergy, it had spread into Southern France. 
Its leading champions were Elipand, Archbishop of Toledo, and 
Felix, Bishop of Urgel. The last was a man of lovely spirit, 
and undoubtedly sincere. Alcuin himself had corresponded with 
him, and had addressed him in terms of endearment and high re- 
spect. Venerable in years, ardently devoted to his work, and 
anxious to vindicate the Gospel from the objections and assaults 
of the Mohammedans, he had seemed to verge upon the Arian 
heresy by speaking of Christ, as, according to the flesh, the 
adopted Son of God. 

But the gentleness of Felix stood in strange contrast with the 
morose and defiant spirit of Elipand. Violent, excitable, full 
of bitterness toward those who questioned the correctness of his 
views, the Archbishop of Toledo seemed to delight in contro- 
versy. He heaped upon his opponents the most provoking epi- 
thets. He denounced them in the most unmeasured terms. 
His two Spanish accusers, Beatus, a priest in the province of 
Libana, and Etherius, Bishop of Othwa, were not the men to 
make head against him. The character and career of the first 
were full as exceptionable—although on other grounds—as his 
own. 

The controversy had continued for some years before Alcuin 
was called to take part in it. At Charlemagne’s instance, the 
Archbishop of Narbonne had convened a council to settle the 
matter in 791. But in spite of its decision, Felix continued to 
preach his peculiar views. Charlemagne then addressed him- 
self to Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia, and besought his inter- 
ference. Paulinus, in the council which he convoked, condemned 
the errors of Felix without mentioning his name. 

But the Bishop of Urgel still adhered to his views. A coun- 
cil of Italian and German bishops was called at Ratisbon, and 
Felix was summoned to appear before them. Again his doc- 
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trines were condemned, and Angilbert was charged to conduct 
him to Rome. Here he was thrown into prison by Pope Adrian. 
He was relieved on subscribing an orthodox formula, and ab- 
juring his errors, but was degraded from his functions as bishop. 
Returning thus to Spain, wounded in his personal dignity, he 
still propagated his former views—more effectually as a sim- 
ple missionary, staff in hand, than as bishop in his official sphere. 
The purity and austerity of his life, and the cruelty of his treat- 
ment, combined to secure him the reverence of a martyr. 

Alcuin was now summoned to the task of withstanding the 
heresy. He wrote Felix a letter full of charity and kindly feel- 
ing. ‘There is no heresy,” he said, “but in obstinacy—let us 
not invent new terms. The gospel proclaims, the words of the 
Apostles prove, the world believes, the Roman church declares 
that Jesus Christ is the very Son of God.” He then quotes 
Hilary, Basil, Athanasius and Augustine in opposition to the 
doctrines of Felix. But the letter produced no change in the 
latter’s views, and Alcuin prepared himself to write, no longer 
to the bishops, but to the laity. From the testimony of the 
Fathers he believed he could compile what would suffice as a po- 
pular refutation of the Spanish error. 

-Meanwhile, Charlemagne had convened a council which met 
in 796, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. It was numerously attended. 
Two legates of the Pope were present, but the king himself pre- 
sided. This council, more remarkable for condemning, in op- 
position to the second Council of Nice and the Pope himself, 
the worship of images, than for any thing else, remonstrated 
simply with the adherents of Adoptianism. Alcuin, though on- 
ly a deacon, was at Charlemagne’s request, admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Council, and undoubtedly contributed in no small de- 
gree to shape itsdecisions. On learning what they were, the rage 
of Elipand knew no measure, and he turned himself against Al- 
cuin as his chief antagonist. Felix also took up his pen. He 
wrote a large work in vindication of his doctrine, which Elipand 
took care to have widely circulated. This work, now lost, must 
have contained much deserving of high praise. Its view of the 
church—as we learn from the extracts which Alcuin embodied 
in his refutation—approached those subsequently held by Huss 
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and Luther. On the question at issue, he speaks like one who 
gropes his way amid shadows. Probably each party, to some 
extent, misunderstood the other. The Spanish bishops thought 
only of the best methods for refuting the objections of their Mo- 
hammedan neighbors. The French church only saw in their 
_ distinctions a dangerous departure from the faith. 

But the controversy still continued, and the two leading dis- 
putants were now to meet face to face. Leidrad, of Lyons, 
brought Felix with him to Aux la Chapelle, the residence of the 
Court, and Alcuin hastened from Tours to meet and refute 
him before a large assembly of bishops. Felix entered reluc- 
tantly upon the discussion, which lasted several days.* But 
amid the diverse and hostile influences by which he was sur- 
rounded, it is scarcely surprising that he should have at last 
felt constrained to yield. As Alcuin took up a work of Cyril, 
and read a passage which seemed directly to condemn the views 
of Felix, the latter is said to have wept, to have confessed his 
error, and admitted that his words had been sacrilegious. We 
cannot but surmise that Alcuin’s kindness was more powerful 
than his logic, and that the authority of the assembly, and the 
fear of the consequences of persistent opposition, had more 
weight with Felix than the force of inward conviction. 

He abjured his error, and wrote out a profession of Catholic 
faith for his clergy. But the agitating spirit of Elipand was 
not subdued. He called Alcuin ‘‘a child of hell,” “a new Arius.” 
He terms him “not a minister of Christ, but a disciple of the hide- 
ous anti-phrasius Beatus.” Well might Alcuin reply, “I offered 
you the olive branch, you have spewed forth upon me the ser- 
pent’s poison.” He adds: “You affirm that I do not believe 
in the humanity of Christ. It is false. I recognise two na- 
tures and one person. You, like Nestorius, make two persons 
and one adoptive...... You have invented prophets. You 
have fabricated letters of the Fathers. I have largely read the 
Fathers, and found nothing of these, Indeed, Elipand, you 
must possess strange editions. I would like toseethem. There 
are no such to be found in Catholic libraries.” 

The controversy was not to be settled by the pen. Charle- — 
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magne determined to oppose preaching to preaching. He sent 
Leidrad of Lyons, Nidfried of Narbonne, and the celebrated Be- 
nedict of Aniane, to the South, to refute the error before the 
people. Alcuin seconded the measure by a new edition of his 
letter, enlarged to the proportions of a treatise. He furnished 
the missionaries, moreover, with copies of Felix’s abjuration, 
and Elipand’s letter. “‘ Let the readers,” he said, “see on which 
side Christian charity is to be found.” 

The mission to Spain was a great success. The converts from 
Adoptianism numbered the first year, more than 20,000.* * Fe- 
lix, however, was not restored to his bishopric. Committed to 
the charge of Leidrad, the latter left him with Alcuin at Tours, 
where he was entertained in the most kindly manner.t Subse- 
quently, on his removal to Lyons, his mind again wavered, and 
he was plunged into the abyss of doubt. He died in 818, after 
his chief opponent had also fallen. Elipand survived his fame, 
and, deserted by his adherents, is said to have seen and be- 
moaned his error. 

Previous to his entrance upon the scene of controversy, Al- 
cuin had left Aix la Chapelle to take charge of the monastery 
of St. Martin, of Tours. His Palatial School passed into the 
‘hands of the Irish Clement. Not without some misgivings did 
he see installed in the post he had occupied, one whose views 
were so diverse from his own. The term—Zgyptians—which 
he applied to Clement and his pupils, betrayed the jealousy, or 
at least repugnance with which he regarded them.{ Doubtless 
they were little disposed to eulogize his name. They retained 
the old prejudice of the Irish church toward the Anglo-Saxons, 
The latter adhered to the church of Rome, and to Roman usages, 
and Alcuin shared their sympathies to their full extent. Al- 
though at his own request he had been permitted to retire from 
the charge of the Palatial School, and in charge of the monas- 
tery at Tours occupied a post of high influence, his letters be- 
tray a sense of the injustice which he felt was done his memory. 
And yet he could blame none but himself. He had fled from 
Court, or at least had besought release from the Palatial School, 
and the king, who still revered and respected him, had conferred 
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upon him a dignity scarce inferior to that which he had chosen 
to abandon. 

At Tours, Alcuin recommenced his labors with an almost ju- 
venile enthusiasm. He reformed the monastery in accordance 
with the rules of Benedict of Aniane. He established a course 
of instruction in the “seven arts.” Large numbers of youth 
from other monasteries gathered around him to listen to his les- 
sons and lectures. To procure a better supply of books, he sent 
for some to England, and employed his scholars as copyists. 
His school was opened gratuitously to the poor. ‘Let all that 
thirst, come,” he said, “Come, ye who have no silver, buy and 
eat.” So absorbed was he in the zeal of his professional pur- 
suits that he repeatedly declined invitations to Court. The pro- 
gress of his pupils was more to him than any participation in 
royal pageants. 

As he advanced in years, his sympathies and tastes became 
more decidedly Christian. Virgil was rejected as a heathen 
poet, and excluded from the hands of the pupils of Tours. To 
Rigbod he writes, “the four gospels before the twelve Aineids.”’ 
We hear no more of classical titles like those which had been 
current in the Palatial School. Alcuin wished to educate those 
who should educate others in Christian knowledge. Perhaps 
his own increasing debility may have given a more serious and 
devotional cast to his aims and projects. In his letters he speaks 
repeatedly of his severe ailments. He felt that his bodily frame 
was fast yielding to the pressure of age and disease. His re- 
ferences are frequent to the great change which he knew that 
he must soon experience. In his letters of this period, the 
light and half jestful tone* in which he had sometimes indulged, 
is no longer found. In his correspondence, addressed to indi- 
viduals, and to different monasteries, both in Spain and England, 
he employs language of admonition, exhortation and counsel, 
adapted to produce more serious devotion, and a more circum- 
spect and exemplary life. 

Just at this crisis one event occurred which occasioned him 
no little anxiety, not to say, mortification. An ecclesiastic, 
subject to the episcopal authority of Theodulf, Bishop of Or- 
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leans, had been convicted of crime in the Bishop’s Courts, and 
been thrown into prison. Through negligence of his jailor— 
according to Alcuin—he succeeded in effecting his escape, and 
fled for sanctuary to the church of St. Martin of Tours. The right 
of asylum was granted him by the monks, but it was not long 
before the bishop, accompanied by his officers, came to reclaim 
the criminal. The latter was in fact surrendered to him, but 
the people in the vicinity, aware of what was occurring, assem- 
bled hastily, and meeting the officers at the porch of the church, 
as they were leading forth the prisoner, forced them to flee. 
The bishop, to whose ecclesiastical jurisdiction the monks of 
Tours were subject, and whom, by Charlemagne’s orders they 
were bound to obey, complained to the Emperor. Nor was this 
all. Gathering a body of soldiers, the Bishop returned some 
days later, and forced his way into the church. The whole city 
was indignant. It was said that the foe had come to despoil 
St. Martin of his privileges and profane his church. An as- 
sault was immediately made upon the invaders, and only by the 
interposition of Alcuin were they rescued and brought into the 
monastery, while the church was evacuated and the gates closed. 

The bishop laid his grievances before the Emperor, and se- 
cured a favorable hearing. He imputed the blame mainly to 
Alcuin. The emperor, in the indignation of the moment, wrote 
the master of Tours a sharp letter. He replied to Alcuin’s 
statements with unusual severity, not to say bitterness. “‘ Your 
letter,” says he, ‘seems to us to have been written with no lit- 
tle feeling, and to be far more harsh than that of Theodulf. 
You presume to defend a criminal and to accuse the bishop. . . 
We are surprised that you should resist the decrees of our au- 
thority, when it is plain, that, whether by usage or by the 
laws, no one should infringe upon a decree. And we are still 
more astonished to see you yield to the prayers of a wretch, ra- 
ther than to our authoritative commands. You—you, who call 
yourselves servants of God, are well aware how your conduct is 
blamed by the world. Sometimes you call yourselves monks, 
sometimes canons, and sometimes you are neither one nor the 
other. To clear up your bad reputation, we have given you a 
master well instructed, to impart to you counsel, and as he was 
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pious, to reform you by his good examples. But alas! this has 
failed, and the devil has made you his ministers, to sow discord 
among those who ought to detest it.” 

These words came upon Alcuin like a thunderbolt.* He had 
enemies at court, and his reputation was not spared. He was 
charged with having been the author of the sedition. He and 
the friars of St. Martin had received the criminal’s gold. Even 
his rescue of Theodulf’s men had been effected to show his su- 
periority and expose them to ridicule. He had himself betrayed 
only haughtiness and avarice. 

An investigation was ordered. An imperial commissioner 
surrounded by the bishop’s agents, spent nine days in the in- 
quest. Some of the monks were imprisoned, and some were 
sent to appear and answer before the Emperor. It was a bitter 
period for Alcuin. His relations with Theodulf had hitherto 
been amicable, and now the bishop was virtually his prosecutor. 
The emperor, once his friend, had become embittered against 
him. Alcuin still maintained the right of sanctuary, which, in 
his view, had been invaded.t The guilty party in the case was 
the jailor, who had allowed the criminal to escape. As to the 
monks of Tours, Alcuin, with honest zeal, vindicates their repu- 
tation. So far as the tumult was concerned, he had not known, 
provoked, or desired it. Never, through his whole life, had he 
suffered such anguish for another’s sin. ‘I say it,” he writes, 
“with entire confidence, all the gold of France could not have 
led me to favor or get up a tumult in the church of Christ. 
Poor and a stranger, I fear God in this world, and I am pre- 
paring my soul for everlasting salvation. Old and sick, I must 
now redouble my diligence; I am not unaware that for me the 
judgment is near at hand. Overpowered by this thought, I 
have withdrawn, with your sanction, from the noise of this world 
to serve God alone in quietude, and offer him each day my tears 
in your behalf.’’t 

A long cherished idol of Alcuin was prostrate. He could 
say with bitter emphasis, “Put not your trust in princes.” To 
Arno, (his Aquila,) he wrote, “They have the chariots, and 
they the horses, but we, we have the name of our God.” 
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His attention was for a time absorbed in the affairs of the 
monastery. He felt his houy approaching, and wished to set 
his house in order. The charge devolved upon him was great 
and oppressive. Elipand, in his controversy, had reproached 
him with being the master of twenty thousand slaves. But 
these were the vassals and tenants of the extended territory 
belonging to the monastery. ‘To supervise these and preside 
over the school, was a labor too great for Alcuin’s feebleness. 
He determined to lay down the burden, and devote the few days 
that were left him to works of devotion and to prayer. To 
reform the monastery according to his own ideal—the rules of 
St. Benedict—was a task to which he was unequal. He de- 
termined, therefore, to found a new one at Cormery, to which 
he would remove the most devoted of his monks. The others 
should remain at Tours, and be subject only to canonical rules. 
The hospice of Douze Pouts, on the banks of the Seine, not far 
from Troyes, was also founded by Alcuin, and a church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, was also erected in connection with it. 

Alcuin’s work was done, and he was now ready to depart.* 
He had seen, like Solomon, the glory of the world, and like 
him he was ready to exclaim, “‘ Vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
Unremitted toil and protracted disease had brought him to the 
verge of the grave; and on the brink of life, he lingered, pray- 
ing, meditating, casting his thoughts forward toward the great 
unseen. Affliction he regarded as a Father’s chastening.f 
Grave, calm, serious, but scarce exultant, he was ready to go.t 
He selected himself the place of his burial, a short distance 
from the church of St. Martin. His death occurred June 4th, 
804. The inscription on his monument had been drawn up by 
his own hand. “Pause, traveller, I pray you, and let your 
heart meditate on my words. By my destiny you may know 
your own lot. My form is changed. Yours is changing. 
What you are, I was—a pilgrim well known in the world. 
What I now am, you will be. With frivolous eagerness I pur- 
sued the world’s pleasures; now am I dust and ashes, and food 
for worms. Remember, then, to care for your spirit rather than 
your body, since one remains; the other perishes. Why do you 
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procure lands? You see how narrow a bed affords me rest. 
Yours shall not be more ample. Why so eager to clothe in pur- 
ple that body which, ere long, the worm, rioting in the dust, 
shall consume? As flowers perish before the violence of the 
blast, so vanishes the flesh with all its glory. 0, reader reflect 
on these lines of mine, and say, ‘O, Christ, pardon thy servant.’ 
Let no sacrilegious hand, I beseech, violate the sanctity of my 
sepulchre, till the angel’s trump shall sound from above, saying, 
‘Thou who liest in the tomb, rise from the dust of the earth; 
the Great Judge has come with his countless thousands!’ My 
name was Alcuin, ever a lover of wisdom. Pray for me in your 
soul, you who read this epitaph.” 

We can safely remit to the sphere of monkish legend, the 
story of the ball of fire which is said to have appeared over the 
church of St. Martin on the night of Alcuin’s death.* It is 
superfluous to discuss the vision of the Italian hermit, who wit- 
nessed his heavenly beatitude, or to seek any labored explana- 
tion of the cure of Sigulfus’ head-ache as he washed the corpse. 

In person, Alcuin was of medium size and well proportioned. 
His eyes were large, deep-set, and overhung with heavy eye- 
brows. His countenance would have been stern, but for the 
habitual kindliness expressed in the almost imperceptible smile 
which played over it. Its oval outline was bounded by the heavy 
beard of the cenobite below, and sharply interrupted above by 
the cowl which fell back on his shoulders, covering the plaits 
of his black robe. His nose was straight, with a gentle curve 
of the nostrils. His lips were rather large, yet pleasantly 
arched. Between his eyebrows were those perpendicular wrin- 
kles which indicate the energetic and impassionable nature. 
His features beamed with intelligence, while the steadiness of 
his look indicated habitual reflection. A man he was whose in- 
telligence of expression attracted, and whose kindliness of heart 
won upon the observer.t The portrait prefixed is characterized, 
however, by an almost African physiognomy. 

Alcuin’s works are embraced in three folio volumes, the first 
of which is devoted to his letters. The second contains ques- 
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tions and answers on the book of Genesis, evidently designed 
for catechetical instruction; an exposition of the penitential 
Psalms, and the Psalms of degrees; commentaries on Eccle- 
siastes, the gospel of John, and the epistles to Titus, Philemon, 
and Hebrews; a work in three books, intended as a compen- 
dium of doctrinal theology; a treatise on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit ; and his controversial works against Felix and the 
Adoptian heresy. The third contains his liturgical writings. 
Some of them compiled from the Christian Fathers, and con- 
taining a treatise on the use of the Psalms; lives of several of 
the saints; his book on the soul; his poems, including the one 
on the church of York, in 1657 hexameter lines; his grammar, 
orthography, rhetoric, dialectic, and astronomy; his confession 
of faith, scholastic exercises, and propositions; his book on the 
divine offices, his homilies, and other works credited to him, 
although on doubtful grounds. ; 

Of some of these works notice has already been taken. In 
his commentaries he generally brings out the correct meaning 
of the sacred text, and sometimes in a pointed and striking 
manner. Yet he is almost continually verging to the fanciful 
or allegorical. In Ecclesiastes, in remarking on the text— 
Give a portion to seven and also to eight—he interprets seven 
as referring to the old dispensation and eight to the new, which 
recognised the sanctity of the Lord’s day. In speaking of the 
little city and the wise man in it by whom it was delivered, he 
understands by the city the Church, by the besiegers Satan, 
and by the poor man Christ. By the words, A living dog is 
better than a dead lion, we are to understand that a living sin- 
ner is better than a dead saint. In the gospel by John, the 
many mansions are taken as an argument of the diversity of re- 
wards that shall be bestowed on the righteous according to their 
merit. The body of Lazarus under the gravestone, represents 
the sinner dead under the law. The supper at which Martha 
served, is mystically the faith of the Church walking by love. 

It would be tiresome and unprofitable to follow out further 
these fanciful interpretations. Largely, no doubt, they were 
borrowed from Bede. Alcuin, in this matter, was but a servile 
copyist of the great Englishman, although not lacking in fancies 
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of his own. But his merit is that he was a diligent student of 
Augustine, that he had largely imbibed his spirit, and that there 
is scarcely a passage of doctrinal importance in which he has 
not borrowed from the African bishop. No one can turn over 
his pages without feeling that in spite of his fanciful conceits 
and mystical interpretations, he has yet succeeded in appre- 
hending some of the vital and essential doctrines of the gospel. 

Among his lives of the saints, Martin, Vedastus, Richarius, 
and Willibroord, that of the first, the founder and patron of St. 
Martin’s at Tours, where Alcuin labored and taught, is the 
most noticeable. All of them abound in legend. The saint- 
ship of each is vindicated by wonders and miracles, but St. 
Martin, as might be expected, stands pre-eminent. One of his 
catechumens he restored to life. A man that had been hung 
was recovered by his prayers. A tree falling upon his head 
was averted by, the sign of the cross, and the sight of the mira- 
cle converted the wondering multitude to Christ. By the help 
of angels he threw down a demon’s temple. Assaulted by a 
Pagan, he exposed his breast to the thrust of the sword, and 
the wretch fell backward helpless, and begged the saint’s par- 
don. On another occasion, the weapon of his assailant fell 
from his hands. A malignant spirit was expelled by him from 
a boy whom it had atrociously abused.* Bruised by a severe 
fall, St. Martin himself was miraculously restored by the minis- 
try of an angel, in a single night. Even animals were the ob- 
jects of his merciful interposition, and his own death was accom- 
panied by a miracle.t 

Alcuin’s biographies were, doubtless, for the most part, com- 
pilations from preceding writers. He accepts their narratives 
without question or doubt. No critical shadow falls upon his 
credulous path, and with his superstitious regard for relics, we 
must conclude that he really believed what he narrated for his 
pupils. 

And yet in a short treatise on the virtues and vices, he speaks 
with great pungency, and often in an evangelical tone. Many 
a passage, standing by itself, would indicate that the doctrine of 
purgatory had no place in his belief. Life, he teaches, is the 
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time for repentance.* After death will be the time of retribu- 
tion. He that delays conversion, endangers his soul. Forgive- 
ness is promised to the penitent, but not a continuance of life. 
He that neglects the season for repentance, shall vainly entreat 
mercy before Christ’s tribunal. 

Alcuin’s three books on doctrines are a compendium, mainly 
devoted to the being and attributes of God and the persons of 
the Trinity, and was designed possibly as a manual of instrue- 
tion for the Pagan nations brought under the yoke of Charle- 
magne. His “Confession of Faith” is to us a far more note- 
worthy production; and as the former was mainly a compilation 
from Augustine, so the latter seems to bear a greater resem- 
blance to certain portions of the confession of the African Fa- 
ther, than to a summary of doctrinal belief. Before the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper he bows with profound adoration. 
It is an unfathomable mystery. The bread becomes the body 
of Christ in an inexplicable manner, and yet is such only to 
him who receives it by faith. 

Of Alcuin’s poetical works little need be said. To say that 
they were excellent for their age, would be to sentence them 
with the very faintest praise. In the more extended, the poet 
sinks into the annalist, and the florid diction or flattery of others 
could add little to his fame. It is mainly as an interpreter 
of Augustine, as an important link in the chain of influence by 
which the Augustinian theology maintained its hold on later 
times, that he commands the attention of the historian of the 
Church. He was not an originator, but a copyist; not a pro- 
phet, but an interpreter; not an explorer, but a compiler. His 
merit is that he gathered up the fragments, that he rescued for 
his own age and the age that was to follow, much that would 
else have perished. 

The doctrinal position of Alcuin was intermediate between 
that of the early Christian Fathers, and the full development 
of Romish doctrine attained a few centuries later. In sympa- 
thy with the Anglo-Saxon Church, his leanings were strong and 
decided towards the usages of the Papacy. For St. Gregory, 
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under whose auspices the mission to England commenced, he 
entertained feelings which amounted to veneration, and repeat- 
edly took occasion in his letters to commend his work on the 
pastoral care.* With Augustine, Jerome, Cyril, and the Greek 
and Latin fathers he was remarkably familiar, and doubtless 
through his influence or recommendation, Augustine’s “City of 
God”’ was a favorite at the court of Charlemagne, and was read 
in his hearing. Yet while he speaks of the Papacy with the 
highest respect, while he concedes to the Church of Rome au- 
thority superior to that of all others, he does not accept the 
doctrine of Papal infallibility.t He would have a refutation 
of Adoptianism drawn up, not in the form of a Papal Bull, but 
of a treatise selected from several which certain ecclesiastics 
should prepare, and among them, that should have the prefe- 
rence which most fully accorded with the testimonies of Holy 
Scripture and of the Ancient Fathers. Thus no absolute 
power of decision in matters of faith was ascribed to the Pope, 
and this is the more significant as Alcuin besought the Pontiff 
to “loose the bands of his sin by the ecclesiastical power of his 
apostolic authority.” { 

Nor are there wanting in the letters and treatises of Alcuin 
such references to the Scriptures as would minister to the gra- 
tification of a Protestant reader. He speaks of his efforts to 
serve out to the students of St. Martin’s “the honey of the 
Holy Scriptures.” § To the people of Canterbury he writes: || 
“‘Tonorance of the Scriptures is ignorance of God, and if the 
blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 

Introduce among you doctors and masters of Holy Scripture, 
that there be among you no famine of the word of God.’ 
In another letter] he writes: “Meditate constantly on the 
word of God.” In another he says: ‘Let the boys learn the 
Holy Scriptures, that when they grow up they may teach 
others.”** Charlemagne, no doubt, simply reflected the views of 
Alcuin, when he wrote inviting him to come that together they 
might be delighted in the green meadows, by the variety of the 
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flowers of the Scriptures. In his commentaries, and in his letters 
expository of Scripture, he concedes, by the tone and manner 
of his argument, the authority of the sacred Word. Perhaps 
he would have been unable himself to define the precise relation 
in which the productions of the Fathers stood in his own mind 
to the volume of inspiration. Sometimes he speaks like a Be- 
rean or a disciple of Luther, and sometimes he seems to place 
the authority of the Popes and Fathers on a level with, or, at 
least, approaching, that which he concedes to Scripture alone. 

The controversy of Berengarius on the subject of transub- 
stantiation belongs to a later century, but already the supersti- 
tious feelings with which the Eucharist was regarded had found 
expression, and we find Alcuin himself * speaking of the “ conse- 
cration of the bread and wine into the substance of the body 
and blood of Christ.’”’ He speaks oftener of the prayers of 
the living for the living, than of the living for the dead or the 
dead for the living, and yet we meet with evidence enough to 
show that he still held to the intercession of saints. He speaks 
of St. Martin + and of the Virgin Mary as intercessors, and be- 
seeches the latter to intercede for Lintgard, the deceased wife 
of Charlemagne.{ He represents the prayers of saints and 
the intervention of angels§ as necessary to us, struggling on- 
ward through our pilgrimage. In the breviary, or liturgy, 
which he himself prepared for the purposes of devotion, he states 
that he had embodied these views. In his letter to an English 
friend, Edilthreed, he says: ‘If two are friends, more fortunate 
is the death of him that precedes than of him that follows, for 
he has one who with fraternal love may intercede for him, and 
wash away with tears the errors of his previous life.”’ || 

While repeatedly speaking, and sometimes in strains of ex- 
ultant eloquence,§ of redemption by Christ, he yet at others 
seems to rest salvation on human works. “If any one,” he 
says, “should commit sin, through the weakness of the flesh, 
let him wash it away in confession, let him blot it out with pe- 
nitence.”** Love, obedience, and humility, are, he writes,{f 
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“the three precepts that open the gate of heaven to monks.” 
He exhorts to merit by good works what we desire to possess 
hereafter. “The gate of the kingdom of heaven is open to all, 
but to those it is granted to enter, who hasten thither with the 
manifold fruits of goodness.” * ‘Kindness towards the poor,” 
he declares, “shall be rewarded with eternal blessedness.”’ f 
To one of his disciples he writes: “If from these you have con- 
tracted pollution, wash it with tears, cleanse it with penitence, 
blot it out by the hand of a better life.” ¢ 

On the subject of confession, Alcuin seems to occupy that 
same intermediate position which we have noted above. “Let 
us,” he says, ‘‘come before God in confession, and lament be- 
fore the Lord who hath made us.”§ Yet again he replies to 
those who say it is enough to confess to God alone: “You say 
it is good to confess to the Lord, but it is well that you should 
have a witness of this confession. . . Would you not have 
the priest of Christ to aid in your reconciliation? . . Would 
you not rise up by the help of a friend? . . Do you trust 
to be saved by your prayers? Do you spurn the apostolic pre- 
cept, ‘Pray for one another, that ye may be saved?’ What 
do you say to this ?—‘ Confess your sins to one another’ What 
does this mean, unless man to man, the guilty to the judge, the 
sick to the physician?’’’ Thus Alcuin seems to waver between 
the scriptural and the sacramental view of confession of sin. 

On the subject of Relics, Alcuin took ground worthy of a 
later century. The veneration with which he regarded the 
great and good of the past, seems by him to have been trans- 
ferred to their very bones. He did not attribute to them mira- 
culous powers. He did not regard them in the light of amulets, 
or imagine that virtue went forth from them to heal the sick 
and the diseased, at least in his own day. But his eagerness 
for their possession betrays itself in his correspondence. In 
this respect he was in full sympathy with his times. But stories 
of miracles wrought by the agency of relics were less acceptable 
to him than to many others. As covetous for the possession of 
the sacred treasures as a miser for gold, or a geologist for fos- 
sil.remains, his good sense and general intelligence preserved 
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him from being swept away into the vortex of blind credulity. 
He inquires of his friend Arno, not only what news he had 
from Rome and Constantinople, but whether he had brought 
with him any relics of the saints wherewith to console his friend.* 
Of his friend Paulinus he claimed the fulfilment of a promise to 
furnish him relics.f It shows Alcuin’s good sense that in spite 
of these superstitious tendencies, he declares that no sanctity 
of place can avail for those who do wickedly.{ 

On the subject of Baptism, Alcuin’s views were more scrip- 
tural than might have been expected. He held, indeed, that 
baptism, though administered by a heretic, was valid, if only ad- 
ministered in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
But he maintained that what the priest does by water for the 
body, the spirit must do for the soul through faith.§ Nor would 
he have the rite administered without previous instruction, or 
imposed by force on the conquered nations. Acquaintance 
with the Catholic faith should, in one arrived to the age of rea- 
son, precede the external ceremony of initiation into the Church.|| 
Faith, moreover, according to St. Augustine, was to be volun- 
tary, not imposed by force. “How,” he asks, “can a man be 
forced to believe what he does not believe? One may be driven 
to baptism, but not to faith. . . An intelligent creature 
must be taught and drawn by varied instruction to recognise 
the truth of our holy faith. Especially is God’s mercy to be 
supplicated to this end, truth itself declaring, ‘no man can come 
to me, except the Father draw him.’” { In Christ’s last com- 
mand, moreover, he twice charged his disciples to teach, and 
only once to baptize. 

In consistency with these views, Alcuin urged a humane and 
tolerant policy toward the heathen tribes and nations brought 
under subjection to the empire of Charlemagne. He would not 
have imposed upon them the grievous yoke of burdensome cere- 
monies. He would spare them, for a while, at least, the impo- 
sition of tithes, lest Christianity should be made odious to them. 
He would feed them with milk, and not with meat. To the 
Huns, as well as to the Saxons and Lombards, he would have 
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Christian teachers sent, capable of instructing them in the 
doctrines of the faith. He urged Charlemagne* to select men 
as preachers among them, of pure morals, well trained in sacred 
knowledge, imbued with evangelical truth, prepared to preach 
in accordance with apostolic example and the word of God. 
He attaches great importance, also, to catechetical instruction. 
The young plant should be tenderly nurtured. The weak in 
faith are to be gently and discreetly dealt with. Kindly admo- 
nition is to be preferred in such a case to severe invective. 

The humanity of Alcuin is attested by the anxiety which he 
manifested for the captives taken in war. Scarcely during the 
whole reign of Charlemagne, could the doors of the temple of 
Janus be said to be closed. In repeated letters to the king, 
Alcuin made application in behalf of those who had been cap- 
tured in battle. He wished them to be kindly treated, and in- 
structed in the Christian faith. He reminded the king of the 
divine mercy that had given him the victory over the hostile 
Huns, and begged of him for mercy to those who had been 
thrown into his hands. ; 

Alcuin’s zeal in the cause of learning continued unabated to 
the last, and is attested by his industry in securing and multi- 
plying copies of the most valuable works. He sent for them 
from far and near. He loaned them to others to be copied. 
He borrowed in order that he might copy himself. To the 
monks of a certain monastery,§ urging them to diligent study, 
he writes: ‘“ Have always a book in hand, for in the holy books 
God speaks to men. . . As light makes glad the eyes, so 
reading does the heart.” To Arno he writes for the works of 
Ambrose and other treatises.|| To the king he says he knows 
of no more precious gift than the sacred books.] His own books 
he could loan in order to be transcribed, but he could not part 
with them.** To the very last, he retained all the scholarly en- 
thusiasm of his youth. ‘I want,” he says, after having taken 
charge of the monastery of Tours, “the most excellent books 
of scholastic erudition, which I had in my native land, through 
the commendable and untiring industry of my master, or through 
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my own sweat.”* “In the morning of my life I scattered the 
seeds of learning in Britain; now when my blood grows cool, 
in the evening, as it were, I do not cease to sow in France.” 
Alcuin’s correct appreciation of the importance of education 
was in harmony with his exalted views of the preacher’s office. 
While a severe, or at least strict ritualist, he makes ceremonial 
precision subordinate to the higher ends of the Christian minis- 
try. He exhorts Eanbald never to put on his palliwm except 
when his deacons and subdeacons were present to assist at the 
rites.t He would have the precedents of the Fathers, and the 
usages of the Church of Rome, scrupulously followed.t He 
quotes with approval Christ’s direction to the leper to show 
himself to the priests, to enforce the obligation of attending to 
the performance of rites ordained by the Church.§ And yet 
when he passes to the subject of the duty of priests, and the 
importance of sound and frequent religious teaching, he speaks 
in a tone of evangelical earnestness. The harvest, he says, is 
great, and the laborers are few. It is dangerous for a flock to 
remain long without a pastor.|| The order of instruction on 
the part of the preacher, is somewhat minutely laid down. The 
solemn nature of the pastor’s duty, and the fearful account which 
he must render for himself and each soul committed to his 
charge, in the presence of “the terrible Judge,” are vividly 
portrayed.{ Impressive admonitions are uttered, warning of 
the dangers of secular ambition, carnal indulgence, luxury, and 
drunkenness,** which, with kindred evils, are to be shunned as 
“the pit of hell.” ++ To one of his friends, elected an Arch- 
bishop, Alcuin writes: “‘ Remember ever that your mouth should 
be God’s trumpet, and your tongue the herald of salvation to 
all. Be a pastor, not a hireling; a rector, not a subverter; 
light, not darkness; a preacher, not a flatterer.” {ft . 
Alcuin’s estimate of the dignity of the preacher’s office was 
a most exalted one. ‘The priest is the messenger of the Most 
High God, and the holy law is to be sought at his mouth.” 
Those who had received from Christ the power of binding and 
loosing, are exhorted by faithful preaching to open the gates 
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of heaven to the people of God.* The superior dignity of the 
spiritual to the civil power is plainly indicated: “The first 
bears in its hand the sword of death; the last upon its tongue 
the key of life.” The highest duty of a bishop is to preach the 
word of God, and diligently instruct those subject to his autho- 
rity.t The example, the daily walk of ecclesiastics should be- 
speak the purity and devotion of their hearts. The word of 
God should be read therein. There should be heard ‘the 
reader, not the harper.” { Repeatedly is St. Gregory’s Pasto- 
ral referred to as a manual to be commended to every priest. 
The course of some bishops, in enjoining their priests and dea- 
cons not to preach in the churches, is denounced by the citation 
of Scripture authority, directing whosoever heareth to say 
come.§ Every bishop should himself imitate Christ, devoting 
his tongue to preaching, his hands to charity, and his feet to 
visiting the flock.|| 

It would be difficult to find in the writings of any age, even 
in the pages of Baxter’s “‘ Reformed Pastor,” a lofter standard 
of pastoral duty, or more thrilling appeals for its faithful dis- 
charge, than are to be found scattered here and there through 
Alcuin’s letters. He seems to write with eternity in full view 
before him. He describes the pastor as the watchman on the 
walls, who is to sound the alarm that the blood of souls may 
not be required at his hands. He is to be, moreover, the light 
of the world, the salt of the earth, a candle set upon a candle- 
stick. He is to be stainless in life and guileless in heart, an 
example to the flock, and a teacher of all. No vice, no worldly 
ambition, no passionate indulgence, must stain the sanctity of 
his character, or expose his official standing to reproach. When 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, for fear of personal danger, 
deserted his post, Alcuin exhorted him to return, and in view 
of the sin that had been committed both by the people and the 
clergy, he advised a solemn fast should be appointed and faith- 
fully observed. 

It was in connection with such views as these, that Alcuin 
urged the importance of attention even to the ceremonies, or 
matters in themselves of minor importance. Luxury in food or 
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dress was rigidly proscribed.* With a Puritanic severity, plays 
and shows, on the authority alike of Augustine and Scripture, 
were to be utterly prohibited. All things were to be done de- 
cently and in order. The corruption, even to simony, which 
had crept in among the ecclesiastical orders, was to be rebuked 
and removed. The consecrated aims of the true pastor were 
utterly inconsistent with practices too common among both 
bishops and priests. 

While, in his correspondence with Charlemagne, Alcuin seems 
at times disposed to yield to adulation, and extols, somewhat 
extravagantly, perhaps, the attainments and merits of the king, 
he is yet plain and fearlessly earnest in dealing with his equals, 
and even those who were ecclesiastically his superiors. To some 
of his pupils, by whose vicious courses his heart had been pained, 
he writes with honest and unsparing fidelity. He uses language 
of reproof which only well known and devoted friendship could 
keep from exciting to exasperation. He utters, on repeated 
occasions, truth which we know must have been unwelcome, and 
yet it is evidently uttered under a severe sense of duty. He 
writes to those whose life was spent amid the scenes of the 
court, urging upon them the duty of avoiding entanglement in 
its temptations. To the sons of the king he addresses manly 
counsels and advice, worthy of a Christian statesman. In all 
his correspondence we find nothing incoasistent with the: most 
conscientious integrity, nothing that can cast a stain on the 
character of the writer. 

Without according to Alcuin the high award of genius—with- 
out conceding to him the rank as a poet which some of his con- 
temporaries might have claimed in his behalf—we freely admit 
his scholarly tastes and attainments, and his achievements in 
the cause of general education. He did much to rekindle zeal 
in the cause of learning. He ably seconded the efforts of Char- 
lemagne to multiply copies of good books, and raise up a sup- 
ply of competent teachers. If these efforts proved a compara- 
tive failure, it was due to the violence and barbarism of the age, 
too gross to be subdued by all the resources which Charlemagne 
or his master could command. 
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But in the sphere of Christian zeal and effort, Alcuin was an 
example both for his own and for succeeding ages. Without 
apprehending, in any very distinct manner, the vital doctrines 
of the evangelical system, he yet admitted the authority, and 
exalted the claims of the divine law. He discerned more clearly 
than most, the evils of his times, and he had no question as to 
where the true remedy for them was to be found. Blinded to 
some extent by his reverence for the Romish Church, he yet 
accomplished not a little in disseminating a knowledge of the 
word of God. His life thus forms an important link between 
the age of the early Christian Fathers, and whatever of piety 
yet lingered among the monasteries and churches of the Middle 
Ages. Ina qualified sense, he was a reformer; and yet with 
all his zeal and fidelity, he lacked that vivid apprehension of 
the scope of the gospel system which could alone have enabled 
him to take the position of a Huss or a Luther amid surround- 
ing errors and corruption. 





ARTICLE V. 
THE TWO REBELLIONS—AN ANALOGY OF FAITH* 


The titles prefixed to the Psalms, although not divinely in- 
spired, may still be regarded as presenting a truthful account 
of the peculiar circumstances in the life of their respective au- 
thors, that lead to their composition. They are found in all 
the old Hebrew manuscripts, and were so highly esteemed by 
the Jews that they called the few which are destitute of them— 
thirty-three in all,—“ Orphan Psalms.” To the third Psalm 
the title prefixed is, “A Psalm of David when he fled from 
Absalom, his son.”’ A brief reference to that incident in the 
life of the Psalmist is therefore essential to its right under- 
standing. 





* The substance of this article was delivered in one of the pulpits of our 
Church, upon the Sabbath following the invasion of Maryland by the Confede- 
rate army. We insert it in this number of the Review, ‘in memoriam” of 
that event: as an example of the patriotic utterances of our ministry on that 
occasion; and in the hope that it will impart courage to any who may be faint- 
hearted. The text was Psalm iii. 5, 6. 
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There was a rebellion in Israel. A man nourished at the 
king’s table, and himself a scion of royalty, sought to dethrone 
David, and to take the government into his own hands. And 
to this end the most unjust accusations were brought against 
the king. Taking a conspicuous position at the gate of Jeru- 
salem, when “any man that had a controversy came to the 
king for judgment, Absalom said unto him, See thy matters are 
good and right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear 
thee. Oh, that I were made judge in the land, that every man 
which hath any suit or cause might come unto me, and I would 
do him justice.” And to this base falsehood was added the 
blandishments of an assumed friendship. ‘“ And it was so that 
when any man came nigh to him to do him obeisance, he 
put forth his hand, and took him, and kissed him.” 

In time, to the most gigantic proportions did the rebellion 
grow. ‘Treason found its way into the very palace of David. 
Some of the king’s counsellors became his deceivers, and went 
over to the enemy. Crowds from every portion of Judea 
flocked to the standard of the usurper. “The people increased 
continually,” is the sacred record, with Absalom. And a 
trusty messenger, sent out by David to ascertain the popular 
féeling, upon his return reported that “the hearts of the men 
of Israel are after Absalom.” Indeed, to such an extent 
did the rebellion finally go, that nothing remained for David 
to do but ignominiously to fly from Jerusalem with the ark 
of God, and the comparatively few who might still adhere to 
his standard. And what a sad spectacle was that flight! We 
cannot read the inspired words that record it without the pro- 
foundest emotions. “And David said unto his servants that 
were with him at Jerusalem, Arise and let us flee; for we 
shall not else escape from Absalom: make speed and depart, 
lest he overtake us suddenly, and bring evil upon us, and smite 
the city with the edge of the sword.” .. . . “And David went 
up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and wept as he went up, 
and had his head covered, and he went barefoot: and all the 
people that was with him covered every man his head, and 
they went up, weeping as they went up.” 

The first place at which the fugitive king and his company 
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' stopped was Bahurim, a small village just beyond the Mount 


of Olives, and which seems to have been reached upon the 
evening of the same day that he left the capital. And it was 
there—at Bahurim—upon the morning following that David 
indited, and doubtless sang with his harp, this Psalm.* And 
how remarkable the faith in God, that it exhibits! Men in 
trouble are not wont to lie down in quiet sleep. Great fear 
makes that serene repose, in which all the senses are locked 
in unconscious slumber, almost an impossibility. It is when 
men are calm, and free from the’perturbations of alarm, that 
they are able to give themselves to sleep. Yet precisely this 
was the condition of David. Though a fugitive from his 
throne, and the capital of his kingdom, and almost deserted by 
those who should have been his friends and protectors, yet so 
full of faith in God was the Psalmist, as to be able to say, “I 
laid me down and slept: I awaked; for the Lord sustained 
me. I will not be afraid of ten thousands of people, that have 
set themselves against me round about.” 

Surely, it is not strange, that when the waves of sorrow and 
calamity have appeared to be ready to swallow up the church, 
that Christians have so often gone to this Psalm to strengthen 
their faltering hope. Jonah did this in his living entombment. 
A part of his prayer to God, when in that perilous position in 
the deep was a quotation from this Psalm.”+ Like that which 
Luther used to sing in his time of trouble,—the forty-sixth 
Psalm,—this, the third Psalm has in all ages been the song of 
God’s people in trial. 

But before. proceeding to notice the faith in God that Da- 
vid possessed in the midst of a great national trouble, let it 
be carefully observed that his faith was not without works. 
When so sorely pressed by Absalom as to be constrained in 
the most pitiful manner to flee, David did not calmly resign 
himself to sleep, trusting that God, irrespective of his own 
exertions, would deliver him from his enemies. The king 
was too well acquainted with the mode of the divine proce- 
dure in such circumstances, to be guilty of such folly. His 
faith that God would certainly deliver him from all his foes 





* Bonar on the Psalms, p. 10. + Jonahii.9. See Bonar on the Psalms, p. 10. 
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came after he had to this end, himself employed every instru- 
mentality in his power, and without this, he could never have 
cherished so unwavering a confidence. That quiet sleep of 
the king at Bahurim, so beautifully expressive of his faith, 
was preceded by the formation of the wisest plans for his de- 
fense, and by their most vigorous prosecution. Thus, to defeat 
in the cabinet of Absalom, the artful counsel of Ahithophel, 
David sent thither his trusty friend Hushai, the Archite, and 
that he might have those with him who would faithfully trans- 
mit important intelligence to the king, Zadok and Abiathar, 
the priests, were with the ark of God, sent back to Jerusalem, 
David employed the most wily strategy against his enemies. 
He sent spies into their camp. And doubtless at the same time 
summoned every loyal friend of the government immediately 
to flock to his standard; for very soon after this we find him 
employed in the organization of a mighty army, “numbering 
the people, and setting captains of thousands and captains of 
hundreds over them.” 

And need we say that this is always essential to the exer- 
cise of a true faith. In a time of personal or national trouble 
to cherish a confidence that God will help us, so long as we 
fail to help ourselves, is the most arrogant presumption. For 
any man, or for any nation, when environed with danger to 
sit down, and with folded arms sing, “God is my refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble,” is little else than 
blasphemy. That song of sweet and confiding faith in God, 
can only be rightfully sung by those who have first sought 
themselves to work out from the danger, their own salvation. 

But we must hasten to notice the faith of David in this great 
rebellion of Absalom against his throne and government, a 
faith that was so strong, as to lift him above all unfavorable 
outward appearances, and to give him such unwavering con- 
fidence in the final result, as upon the very morning after 
his exile to say, “I laid me down and slept, I awaked, for 
the Lord sustained me. I will not be afraid of ten thousands 

‘of people, that have set themselves against me round about.” 

And doubtless one reason for this faith—one ground upon 

which it stood—was David's deep and profound conviction of 
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the unrighteousness and wickedness of the rebellion. David 
was not the man to arrogate to himself perfection, or to deny 
in many particulars his cwn personal or official shortcomings. 
But just as with every man who will frankly confess his real 
faults, David was for that very reason, all the more incensed 
when falsely accused. And well did he know that such was 
the character of the accusations that Absalom brought against 
him. He had never perverted judgment in Judea. It wasa 
base slander of his government to affirm it. With what in- 
tense loathing, also, must the whole honest and manly nature 
of David, have regarded the means employed by Absalom to 
promote revolt. A friendship, extended so far as to lead 
him to take into his royal arm, and to favor with a royal kiss, 
every man that approached him, but which was all hollow- 
hearted and assumed; how could that man who in character 
was after God’s own heart, have looked upon such an act with 
any other feelings than those of righteous indignation ? 

There was, in a word, no true ground for the rebellion of 
Absalom. It sought to overthrow a government for the re- 
dress of no real wrong. It was a matter of personal ambition, 
It was a single man who was seeking for himself a place of 
power, and who would revolutionize an empire that he might 
gain it. And will God prosper such an enterprise? Will He 
suffer a permanent victory to be achieved by any one in so 
unholy a cause? Will He give the sanction of success to this 
false accusation that Absalom brought against the govern- 
ment of David, and to those dissimulations which he practised 
to secure popular favor? The Psalmist could not believe that 
such an issue was possible. The God of justice was still upon 
the throne, and although in His sovereignty, and for the ac- 
complishment of His wise purposes, He might grant to this re- 
bellion a momentary triumph, yet in the end David was cer- 
tain, that it would be destroyed. The very character of God 
was pledged to such a result. 

And in some of the other Psalms, written upon the same oc- 
casion, this ground of David’s faith is very expressly stated.. 
Thus, in the fifty-fifth Psalm, after saying of Absalom, the 
leader of this rebellion, ‘He hath put forth his hands against 
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such as be at peace with him, he hath broken his covenant. 
The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but war 
was in his heart, his words were softer than oil, yet were they 
drawn swords.” David adds,—as expressive of what he firmly 
believed must under the moral government of God be the end 
of such conduct,—" But thou, O God, shalt bring them down 
into the pit of destruction: bloody and deceitful men shall not 
live out half their days.” 

By this remark we do not of course mean to say, that every 
unrighteous and wicked rebellion will certainly be crushed. 
That success is the infallible rule of right would be, in the po- 
litics of this world, a very dangerous principle to introduce. 
Yet the fact that any cause is wrong, has been conceived in 
falsehood, and promoted by deceit, is it not one ground for the 
belief that it will be unsuccessful? Though virtue is militant 
here, and is sometimes overborne by vice, is she not usually 
victorious? 

“ God's justice is a bed where we 

Our anxious hearts may lay, 

And weary with ourselves may sleep 
Our discontent away. 

For right is right since God is God; 
And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


But still another ground upon which David rested his faith 
in the ultimate triumph of his cause was the recollection of 
his past deliverances. Frequently before this had “his ene- 
mies compassed him about, and the assembly of the wicked 
enclosed him,” but always had he escaped from them; and 
now, as the remembrance of such experiences rushed upon his 
mind, it kindled in his bosom the hope that the Lord would 
help him, and from every danger that threatened him find 
out a way of escape. To this, reference is doubtless had in 
the seventh verse of this Psalm. “ Arise, O Lord, save me, 
O my God, for thou hast smitten all mine enemies upon the 
cheek bone; thou hast broken the teeth of the ungodly.” 

David remembered how when a poor shepherd boy, a lion 
and a bear attacking his flock, and threatening to devour them, 
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the Lord delivered them into his hands. He recalled that 
time when in the providence of God, confronting that giant 
of Gath, Goliath, his little sling, and a few smooth stones from 
a brook, stretched the Philistine champion a corpse at his 


. feet. He thought of the javelins that Saul had hurled against 


him, but that passing by him, had smote harmless into the pa- 
lace walls; of that critical period in his life when the hosts of 
his enemies surrounding his house, Michal, his then faithful 
wife, let him down through a window so that he escaped; and 
of those many days of wandering in the strongholds of Ziph 
and Maon, where though hunted by the king, in his own lan- 
guage, “like a partridge upon the mountains,” yet the Lord 
delivered him not into his hands. And now He who has thus 
protected and guarded me all my life long, and who has 
brought me out safely from so many dangers, will He—thought 
David—desert me? Delivered by the almighty power of God 
from the lion and the bear, from the might of Philistia’s cham- 
pion, and from the rage of the infuriated Saul, will I now fall 
in this unjust and wicked rebellion of Absalom? The past 
mercies of God to David were to him the ground of his pre- 
sent confidence. He could not believe that after Jehovah had 
thus cared for him, and had thus succoured him in so many 
hours of danger, He would now leave him to die ignominiously 
by the hands of his own son. 

And in thus making the remembrance of past deliverances 
one ground for present hope was not David right? 

Manoah, the father of Samson, because he had seen an an- 
gel and conversed with him, so far yielded to the popular be- 
lief of his day, as to suppose that he would certainly die. But 
much wiser than Manoah, was his wife’s interpretation of this 
event. From God’s kindness to them, as exhibited in re- 
ceiving their acts of worship, she confidently inferred His 
purpose of love toward them, “If the Lord were pleased to 
kill us, He would not have received a burnt-offering and a 
meat-offering at our hands, neither would He have showed us 
all these things, nor would as, at this time, have told us such 
things as these.” In a word, there is something in the immu- 
tability of the divine character, in the changelessness of His 
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purposes and of His love, both to individuals and nations 
which gives us good ground for regarding the experience of 
past deliverances, as the pledge for present succour. 

But the faith of David in this hour of his nation’s extremity 
had, we are quite sure, a firmer ground upon which to rest, 
than either his deep conviction of the unrighteousnes and 
wickedness of this rebellion, or his remembrance of past de- 
liverances. David had a truthful—perhaps inspired—concep- 
tion of the divine mission, that in the great purposes and 
plans of God toward our race, his nation was to perform. 

The Psalmist was not the man to be blind to the sins of his 
people. He had too keen a vision of iniquity to permit it 
anywhere to exist, unobserved. And that the Jews were a 
wicked people, “a people laden with iniquity, the seed of 
evil-doers,” David well knew. He saw how sadly, they as a 
nation, had departed from God, and how they had forgotten 
Him who had “brought them as a vine out of Egypt, and 
planting them in the goodly land of Canaan, had caused them 
in their fruitfulness to send out their boughs unto the sea and 
their branches unto the river.” There was no self-righteous- 
ness with David, whether it was to himself, or to his nation 
that his vision was directed. 

But notwithstanding all this unrighteousness and sin, the 
Psalmist well knew how vastly superior in good-order, li- 
berty, virtue and religion, his nation was to all the other peo- 
ple of the earth. Already, by their goodly example had the 
Jews been a blessing to the world, and as a nation just enter- 
ing upon their existence, how natural to suppose that their 
career of beneficence had just commenced. That free govern- 
ment which they had received from God himself, and those 
sublime revelations of immortal truth which had been made 
to them, were these to be for ever lost? Was the darkness 
of that bondage in Egypt again to envelope the world? The 
purposes of God in their wonderful exode, and in their still 
more wonderful journey in the wilderness, when 


“For them the rocks dissolved into a flood, 
The dews condensed into angelic food, 
Their very garments sacred, old, yet new, 
And time forbid to touch them as he flew.” 
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were these already accomplished? David could not believe 
it possible! That God designed by this affliction to purify 
His people, and out of this terrible furnace of fire to bring them 
with all the dross of their sin consumed, the Psalmist could 
well understand. This, he knew, was just what Jehovah al- 
ways does for either the individual or the nation that He loves. 
But the destruction of Israel, or in other words, the ultimate 
success of this rebellion of Absalom, David could not for one 
moment believe. In his palace, and especially in that “ cham- 
ber over the gate,”—David’s place for private prayer—he had 
had many a bright vision of the future glory of his country, 
He had seen her going on in arace of unparalleled prosperity, 
scattering everywhere through this dark world the blessings 
of a true liberty, and of a pure religion. And now in this 
career is she to be suddenly arrested? It was not thus that 
David read the designs of God toward his people. Their pre- 
sent affliction he believed to be but for their holy discipline, 
and though long extended, yet finally the great end secured, 
David had not a doubt but that Israel would go, on and on, ful- 
filling for many generations yet to come, her divine mission 
of benevolence to the world. And it was this assurance that 
made the Psalmist so calm and peaceful in the midst of all the 
sad and perilous circumstances that surrounded him, and that 
enabled him at Bahurim, upon the very morning after his 
flight from Jerusalem to sing, “I laid me down and slept, I 
awaked, for the Lord sustained me. I will not be afraid of 
ten thousands of people that have set themselves against me 
round about.” 

The application of these remarks to the circumstances in 
which as a nation we are now placed is to every mind 
perfectly obvious. Indeed, there is scarcely a single point 
in which the parallel is not perfect. This war—the rebel- 
lion of a son against his parent, Absalom against David— 
heretofore at so great a distance from us as to be by us com. 
paratively little felt, save as our sympathies were awakened 
for the fallen, or as we were called actively to minister to their 
wants, and at first too comparatively weak, has finally come 
almost to our own hearthstones, and has grown into the most 
gigantic proportion. David is fugitive before Absalom, and 
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loyalty with us is sitting down, as did of old that man of God 
at a second Bahurim. 

And doubtless the first duty of this nation, is, to act just as 
David did in like circumstances; to evoke for this struggle 
every element of itsstrength. To talk in these perilous times 
of trusting in God for our deliverance, so long as we remain 
as a nation in supineness and sloth, may have a pious sound to 
some ears, but really, it is all cant, aye, more, it is the most 
arrogant presumption. ‘True, all real causality is with God, 
and without him we can do nothing, but is it not always 
through the instrumentality of second causes that Jehovah 
employs His-efficiency ? It would be no more vain for a sin- 
ner to sit down in spiritual idleness, and expect that God would: 
irrespective of his own activities, interpose for his salvation, 
than for this nation to hope that Absalom would be defeated 
and slain, while yet David did not summon to his aid the ar- 
mies of Israel. It is indeed well for us in these troublous 
times to remember that our help is in God, and even to sing 
that sweet song of confiding faith, “The Lord is our refuge 
and strength,” but neither the feeling, or the song have any 
meaning, unless at the same time we summon to the struggle 
every resource of power and influence that we possess. 

Here, then, is unquestionably our first duty, and let no one 
seek in any way to evade it. The question, what can I per- 
sonally do to assist the government under which I live to crugh 
this rebellion, is one that every man should now diligently 
propose to himself; and by the reply that his own conscience 
gives to this interrogation, should all his conduct be governed. 
This is no time for hesitation or delay, or for that inquiry that 
self-interest is so prone to make; how is this or that going 
to affect me? “the politician with a sharp eye to the future 
position of his party, the merchant to his contracts, the money 
holder to his property, the military officer to his chances of 
preferment, and the private citizen to his comforts.” We are 
unworthy sons of noble sires; we are the ungrateful recipi- 
ents of divine blessings, if, as when now, everything truly va- 
luable in this country is imperiled, we hesitate at any sacri- 
fice of either time, or property, or life, that duty calls upon 
us to make. 
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Our country, the mother on whose lap we have all been 
nourished, and from whom we have all drawn our whole po- 
litical life, wounded and bleeding from the blows that she has 
received from her own ungrateful and rebellious children, now 
turns to us to staunch her wounds, and to save her from an 
untimely death, and in the plaintive accents of iningled hope 
and despair, cries to each of her loyal sons, “ Behold thy mo- 
ther!” Shall the suppliant voice be unheeded? Owe we her 
no debt of gratitude which we should now pay? If to lay 
the foundations of this republic, our fathers did well to pour 
out both their blood and treasure, is the life and money of their 
children too precious to be given for its maintenance? “Our 
present struggle is either all wrong, and every man who gives 
it the slightest encouragement is to be condemned, or it is 
right, and we are all together bound at whatever cost, to carry 
it on to a triumphant conclusion.” 

But let us turn to the analogies of hope our theme suggests. 
Unfavorable as to all human appearances seemed the cause of 
David upon that night, that with his little band of faithful 
followers he rested at Bahurim; his confidence in God was 
still unshaken. “I laid me down and slept, I awaked; for 
the Lord sustained me: I will not be afraid of ten thousands 
of people, that have set themselves against me round about.” 

And may we not cherish for ourselves, in this day of our 
national peril a like confidence? Had David a single ground 
for his faith in the success of his cause that we do not possess? 
Was that rebellion of Absalom any more unrighteous or wick- 
ed than that which is now deluging our country with blood? 

It was a falsehood for Absalom to say that David perverted 
judgment in Judea; and it is equally false for any portion of 
this land to affirm that a single one of its constitutional rights 
were ever denied it. The great producing cause of both these 
rebellions was the lust of power. It was all ambition for place. 
Let the reins of this government have always remained in the 
hands that now seek its overthrow, and let them have been 
permitted to drive it wheresoever they listed, and they would 
never have lifted one finger against it. And with a dissimu- 
lation that cannot fail to suggest, the obsequiousness of Absa- 
lom, in kissing every man in Judea that came to make obei- 
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sance to him; has this revolt in our land been promoted. The 
possession of power under the Federal government was largely 
used for its overthrow, and with loud professions of an ear- 
nest wish for compromises, secret efforts were made to secure 
their defeat. 

Nor is this all. There is in this American rebellion one fea- 
ture—in our apprehension supremely unrighteous and wicked 
—that had no place in the rebellion in Judea. We refer, of 
course, to the avowed purpose of conserving and perpetuating 
an institution, for clinging to which the hosts of Pharaoh were 
overwhelmed in the Red Sea; and over which all our fathersin 
olden times, both North and South, were wont to weep. And 
now a rebellion thus conceived and promoted, will God pros- 
per it? A government with such a corner-stone—a corner- 
stone laid in the falsehood that denies human equality, and per 
sonal liberty,—will it ever be established? We cannot believe 
it. As well think of Absalom’s sitting down upon David's 
throne, and wearing David’s purple, as such a possibility in 
this land. 

And ‘to this ground of the Psalmist’s faith did he add the 
remembrance of past deliverances? Did David believe that 
God would bring him out safely from this danger, because 
from similar perils he had extricated him, may we not do the 
same ? 

It is not over a sea entirely undisturbed by the winds of 
party or sectional strife, that—previous to this great storm— 
our vessel of state has been moving for more than half a cen- 
tury. Generally, enjoying a calm, she has yet ever and 
anon, encountered a storm, in which many a less strongly 
built vessel would certainly have foundered. The despots of 
the old world have occasionally seen our political heavens 
darkened, and our ship of state careening, and apparently al- 
most sinking before the rude blasts of political contention. 
Yet from all these storms, by the good hand of God upon her 
has she, at length, come out unharmed, and with sails filled 
with the soft breezes of peace and tranquillity, has sped away 
joyfully on her course, with a nation’s prayer, like guardian 
angels, hovering round her track. 
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One of these seasons of political danger was immediately 
after our national independence had been achieved, and be- 
fore the Federal Constitution had been framed and adopted. 
The condition of our country was then most critical. The 
union formed in the heat of the common struggle for freedom, 
evaporated in the very success of the energies that it had in- 
spired. We had then no nationality, and in the endless clash- 
ing of sectional interests, good men feared we never could be- 
come one nation. As the members of that memorable conven- 
tion which framed our federal constitution, were on the last 
day of the session affixing their names to it, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, looking towards the President’s chair, at the back of which 
a sun was painted, observed to those persons next to him, “I 
have often and often, in the course of the session, and the vi- 
cissitudes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at 
that sun behind the President, without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting.” And in a letter written 
about the same time, by Washington to Lafayette, we find the 
following emphatic declaration, “It appears to me little short 
of a miracle, that the delegates from so many States, different 
from each other, as you know, in their manners, circumstances, 
and prejudices, should unite in forming a system of national 
government so little liable to well-founded objections.”* 

Another such season of national peril was consequent upon 
the declaration of war in 1812. To that measure, in some parts 
of the Union, the opposition was most violent. Strenuous ex- 
ertions were made to embarrass the revenue. In some of our 
sea-ports the flags of the shipping were hoisted at half mast, 
in token of mourning. The Governors of two States refused to 
furnish the required quota of soldiers, and finally a conven- 
tion of several States was called to inaugurate,—so far as its 
real design has ever been divulged,—Secession. 

Still another perilous season in our political history, was, 
when in 1820, it was proposed to admit Missouri, as a slave- 
holding state in the Union. We cannot stop to sketch that 
epoch. Some of our readers remember it well, and know that 
Cassandras were not wanting then to predict the downfall of 





* Irving’s Washington, vol. iv. pp. 459. 
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Troy, nor Edomites in their rage against this modern Jerusa- 
lem, to cry, “ Raze it, raze, even to the foundations thereof.” 
But in all these storms God was with us as a nation, and for 
the precious ark of our liberties prepared an Ararat. And 
will he not do so now? Will He who in the past has “led 
us, instructed us, and kept us as the apple of His eye,” now 
withdraw from us His protection? It is in God’s past mercies 
to this people that we find one ground for our hope of present 
deliverance. Our feelings are perfectly identical with those 
of the Psalmist, and we are ready with him to exclaim, “Thou 
which hast showed me great and sore trouble, shalt quicken 
me again, and bring me again from the depths of the earth,” 
“Thou shalt increase my greatness, and comfort me on every 
side.” 

But David had, as we have seen, a still firmer and surer 
ground for his confidence in the overthrow of Absalom’s re- 
bellion. Deeply conscious of the sins of his people, the Psalm- 
ist still believed that Israel had, under God, a great and di- 
vine mission of blessing to perform to the world, and hence 
that her present affliction could not be intended for her destruc- 
tion, but was only disciplinary. And are we not right in che- 
rishing precisely the same views of our land in her present sor- 
row? Like Israel of old, we are, indeed, a wicked people, 
Our sins are many and aggravated, and they are continually 
crying to heaven against us. Weare proud. We are ever 
saying to the nations of the earth, in the swelling of our na- 
tional vanity, “Behold this great Babylon which we have 
built.” We are covetous, greedy of gain, practical material- 
ists, ever pampering the body and starving the soul. We are 
a remarkably intemperate people. Drunkenness is a vice, 
perhaps more prevalent with us than with any other people 
in the world, either civilized or barbarous. And, to complete 
the catalogue of our iniquities, we should add many other 
things equally displeasing to God. But after saying all this, 
and every thing else that can in this direction be said, does 
not the truth still remain, that in every thing which constitutes 
u truly religious people, we have, as a nation, been gradually 
advancing ever since the commencement of our national life? 
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I know, indeed, that there are many who say, “ that the former 
days were better than these,” but if this is not to be attributed 
to a cynical spirit, it is certainly occasioned by a wrong induc- 
tion of facts. 

Go back to our revolutionary history, and contrast the reli- 
gious condition of our country ‘now, with what it was then. 
Had Christianity in those days the same hold upon the faith 
of our citizens as it has now? Were there not then vastly more 
infidels than with us? Education, now so indissolubly connected 
with the Church, that we know of no single institution of higher 
learning in our land, that is not under its direction, were they 
not then, to a great extent, either indifferent or hostile to Chris- 
tianity? An aggressive religion—a religion that seeks by its 
gifts, both of men and money, to evangelize the darkest portions 
of the world—is not that something that has quite recently ap- 
peared in our land? Are not all the great benevolent institu- 
tions of our land, of comparatively recent date? And then, as 
to the public recognition of Christianity; would it be possible 
now for any Convention or Assembly of men, to meet day by 
day, and month by month, any where in this land, and never 
once implore upon their proceedings the divine blessing, as 
that Convention did, which in 1787 framed our Federal Con- 
stitution? There was not one single prayer in all its sessions.* 





* As statements directly at variance with this have recently been publicly 
made, it may be well that we should here distinctly state what the facts were. 
The Convention which framed our Federal Constitution, met in Philadelphia, 
May 25th, 1787. Onthe 28th of June—more than four weeks after the open- 
ing of the Convention—Dr. Franklin made, and Roger Sherman seconded the 
motion, that ‘‘henceforth prayers, imploring the assistance of heaven, and its 
blessing on our deliberations, be held in this Assembly every morning.” Mr. 
Hamilton and several others expressed their apprehensions that however pro- 
per such a resolution might have been at the beginning of the Convention, it 
might, at this late day, bring on it some disagreeable animadversions. Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Sherman answered, that the past omission of duty could not 
justify a further omission, &. Mr. Randolph proposed, in order to give a fa- 
yorable aspect to the measure, that a Sermon be preached, at the request of 
the Convention on the 4th of July, and thenceforward prayers. Dr. Franklin 
seconded this motion. It was not carried however, and the original motion of 
Dr. Franklin was lost by a very decisive vote. 

See Sparks’ Franklin, vol. 1, pp. 514, 515, and vol. 5, pp. 153, 155, also 
Madison’s Journal, in loco. 
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We cannot feel, then—even with all our deep consciousness 
‘of sin—that for our iniquities, God has, in this rebellion, come 
out upon us in wrath, and that He is about to consign us, as a 
nation, to remediless destruction. We, indeed, recognise our 
national sins, and the connection that exists between them and 
our present sorrow; but the connection is not, we believe, one 
of judgment and retribution, but of discipline and purification. 
The passage of Holy Writ that we think most aptly applies to 
this nation, is not those words of the old prophet of doom: 
“Behold the eyes of the Lord God are upon this sinful king- 
dom, and I will destroy it from off the face of the earth;” but 
rather those sweet words of comfort that Christ spake to His 
own people: “Every branch that beareth fruit, He purgeth it 
that it may bring forth more fruit.” Our reading of the pur- 
pose of God toward this people, in this terrible rebellion, is all 
summed up in the words—Chastened, but not killed.” 
“ Chastened, but not killed.” 

The discipline may, indeed, be long and severe. God may 
need to hold us in the furnace for many weary months. Phy- 
sical defeats may be necessary, to secure moral victories, in the 
future, as they have been in the past. Clinging very firmly 
toour sins, we may have to be brought still lower in the valley 
of humility, before we will forsake them. ‘The plough-share 
of affliction may have to make a deeper furrow, to reach the 
hard subsoil of our self-devotion.” Our material wealth as a 
nation may need to be greatly reduced, before a generous pa- 
triotism will supplant selfishness and party-spirit. But finally, 
the process ended, and the nation purged of those great sins 
which have so long polluted her fair fame, liberty and the bless- 
ings of brotherhood, secured to all who wear the form and pos- 
sess the attributes of man, we doubt not but that the darts of 
some modern Joab will be thrust through the heart of this Ab- 
salom, and the trumpet of David be heard, calling back to their 
homes our pursuing hosts. 

And oh, amidst all the darkness of this night of gloom, is it 
not sweet to think of that coming day of glory; aye, more, to 
see, even now, breaking over the distant hill-tops, its first bright 
morning beams? This beautiful land, physically, “the glory of 
all lands,” with its Northern mountains, and Western prairies, 
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and Southern savannahs; and, intellectually, the home of a 
race, whose character, formed by the commingling of almost 
all European nationalities, is like, Corinthian brass, for that 
very reason the more precious: such a land, emerging from this 
terrible baptism of blood, purified from all the dross of sin, and 
thus starting out upon a new career of blessing; will not that 
be a spectacle that angels will delight to behold? May God 
hasten it, in our time, and all the praise shall be His forever 
and ever. Amen. 





ARTICLE VI, 


DEATH OF REV. BENJAMIN JOHN WALLACE, 


EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


The relation of an editor to his constant readers is so uniform, 
so intimate, so comprehensive, and mutually dependent, that 
to write in an editor’s own columns his own death, is like an- 
nouncing a death in a household. The solemnity and trial of 
such a painful announcement is deepened, when, as in the pre- 
sent case, an associate editor is compelled to record the death 
of his companion and principal in the editorial chair. In our 
last number, the editor alluded to his past sickness, with his 
hopes of a speedy recovery. From other sources, probably, our 
readers have heard that his hopes of restoration were ill-founded. 
He died on the 25th of July. 

In future times, the historian of our land will regard the 
year 1862 as a carnival of death. The gigantic struggle 
in which the country is engaged with desperate traitors, for na- 
tional existence, unity, and freedom, has filled our land with 
graves, and our households with mourning. The bones of our 
nation’s martyred heroes whiten the banks of the Potomac, the 
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Shenandoah, the Arkansas, the Tennessee, and the Mississippi; 
they bleach on the mountains of Virginia, or sink in her mo- 
rasses; they stretch as a cordon of patriotism, mementoes of a 
daring and chivalrous manhood, along 1500 miles of border and 
2000 miles of coast—from Manassas to Pea Ridge, from Nor- 
folk to Galveston. 

These mute relics of the noble dead who have .fallen victims 
to a murderous treason and mad rebellion, though in brutal 
hands they have been mutilated and moulded into elements of 
rebel pride and mockery, will, nevertheless, in all time to come 
stand as monuments of true loyalty, as germs of stirring thought 
to stimulate the aspirings of all earnest men to truth and liberty, 
as the precursors to a march of free and educated millions over 
regions of our country, until now given up to the control and 
occupation of classes, vibrating between a proud and beggarly 
idleness, smooth and pretentious refinement, and savage cruelty 
and barbarism. These myriad martyrs have died nobly 

‘¢ For truth’s sake and their country; and their bones, 


Now they have run their course and sleep in ashes, 
Shall have a tomb of patrioi’s tears wept o’er them.” 


At the present time, almost of necessity, men are rated not 
so much by their moral graces and worth, their intellectual at- 
tainments and endeavors, as by their iron nerves, their phy- 
sical endurance, their fearless daring, their shrewd strategy, 
martial skill and achievements. The nation has been struck 
in the face with a brutal and strong hand, and she summons to 
her aid strong passions and trained muscles to repel force by 
force. All this is right and proper, and we thank God that 
such an ocean of physical power has risen from the great depths 
to guard this nation’s life, and overwhelm this nation’s foes. 
We desire to move in the front rank when a pilgrimage is to be 
made to the shrine of any hero and martyr of our nation’s con- 
flict. 

But we would always remember, and ask our readers to re- 
member, that if the interest of our country be great, there is 
an interest still greater. It is good and beautiful, in times of 
peril and fear, to see true men standing firmly by the cause of 
their country. It is more blessed still, to contemplate a moral 
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hero, triumphing over self and the world, over foes without and 
traitors within, and insulating himself from the crowd to conse- 
crate his whole being, loyally and benevolently, to God and 
humanity at large. Patriotism may have a benevolence wide 
as one’s country; piety struggles for the well-being of a race. 
Patriotism is satisfied when a country is free and safe; piety 
aims at the blessedness of a universe. Patriotism is satisfied 
with a few virtues; piety demands that one’s whole being shall 
bow to all truth and submit to all duty. Patriotism is cheered 
to its noble work by the huzzas of millions; piety has its great 
conflicts in solitude, and hears from those without more hisses 
than hosannas. Patriotism may seek its highest rules in human 
authority, constitutions and laws; piety looks above all human 
edicts, and listens to hear from the bosom of eternity the voice 
of God. Patriotism may be, and ought té be, a bright star in 
the constellation of Christian virtues; piety weaves that entire 
constellation into a diadem of holiness. All Christian men, 
rightly instructed, must be Patriots. May we not add, that all 
patriots, rightly taught the real sources of a nation’s safety and 
happiness, ought to be Christian men? 

In spite, then, of the glare of greater names, and the ten- 
dency now to see no greatness but in military prowess, we make 
no apology for asking a due appreciation of one whose merit 
and worth were measured by a higher standard, and whose cha- 
racter has the endorsement of a higher authority. While we 
say this, we might with truth, we believe, number Dr. Wallace 
among the victims of the causeless and wicked rebellion now 
raging. He so loved his country, he so deprecated the coming 
storm, he so labored and prayed to prepare his countrymen to 
meet the trial and loss with courage and patience, he was so 
confounded and overwhelmed by the brutal treachery of rebels 
in the South, sustained, as they have been, by the sympathy of 
heartless demagogues, and the whines of hypocritical “ peace- 
men”’ in the North; he was so agitated by the temporary tri- 
umphs of treason in the field, and pained by the want of -har- 
mony in our Cabinet councils, vigor in our Executive, and genius 
and energy in our military commanders; he so utterly loathed 
and abhorred the miscreants who availed themselves of the na- 
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tion’s distress to fill their pockets, and traded the best blood of 
the nation for partisan and selfish ends; he so sympathized 
-with the noble martyrs of the battle-field, and the wasted in- 
mates of our military hospitals, that when added to all his 
country’s wrongs and woes, from treason at home and vile 
calumniators across the seas; when to all this was added the 
loss of. his own son, a victim to disease in the army, we believe 
it broke his large, noble, patriotic heart, and that in a proper 
sense he sleeps among the recent patriots who have offered up 
life on the altar of their country. If our readers concur with 
us, they will see that while we are mourning the nation’s dead, 
and ‘“‘garnishing their sepulchres,” there is a pertinence in 
asking tears and a monument for one who, both as a patriot 
and Christian, moved in the first rank of his loyal countrymen. 
It is true that at the present time, when the country is com- 
pelled to purchase national honor, liberty, and order, by the 
sacrifice of human victims, human life itself is liable to be held 
cheap. The rebels against our flag at the South, with their 
sympathizers and apologists at the North, have succeeded in 
perpetrating crimes so stupendous that we almost lose our ab- 
horrence of their depravity in the magnificence of the ruin which 
they have wrought. An assassin, with steel or lead, creeps in 
the still night to the bedside of his victim and destroys a single 
life. We gaze on the scene and the man with horror. But 
what shall we say of the arch-traitor and his accomplices, who 
is not satisfied with one, or one hundred, or one thousand mur- 
ders, but opens the flood-gates and bathes a nation in tears, 
and stretches a hundred thousand of the bravest and best on 
the field of slaughter? His guilt is only surpassed by those 
who, without his temptations, encourage his crimes by cold in- 
difference and weak apologies. But while such a wholesale 
ruin is being wrought, and death is holding such a carnival in 
our land, we are all liable to be too much absorbed in our own 
griefs and perils or in our country’s fate, to estimate individual 
deaths or family sorrows. When the tornado has swept down 
the forest, we have little thought of single trees; when the con- 
flagration has annihilated a city, we take little note of single 
dwellings; so when war rages, and the purest and noblest are 
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falling like leaves of autumn, it is difficult so to insulate and 
elevate any individual, whatever his character or worth, that 
the community shall do justice to his memory. 

But, as in following the forest track of the tornado, the fall 
of some tree, taller than its fellows, will claim our attention; as 
in the blackened city, some edifice more beautiful than the rest, 
will linger on our memories; and as on the battle-field, strewed 
With its dead, some noble form or some cherished friend among 
the victims will claim our sympathy and tears, so, at the present 
time, we can give a special remembrance to one whose greatness 
was not limited to any one interest, whose influence was bounded 
by no national border nor party line, and whose death may be 
regarded as a loss to humanity itself. 

Some persons, who knew less of Dr. Wallace than ourselves, 
or whose party or personal prejudices forbid them properly to 
appreciate him, may be surprised to hear us speak of him 
as a truly great man. But such he really was. Tried by 
the best standard, he had a real and comprehensive magnitude, 
which compels us to say, “that a prince and great man hath 
fallen in our Israel.” Those who knew him and were capable 
of appreciating him, will credit us when we claim for him a 
large, active, comprehensive, and independent intellect, a scho- 
larship that set him in advance of his ministerial brethren, 
a will that never bent but at the claims of duty, a courage equal 
to any daring or endurance, a hopefulness that made all that 
was best possible, an industry that never wearied, and a piety 
and philanthropy equal to any sacrifice for his country, his 
church, or his God. . 

The life of a Christian minister and a literary man is ordi- 
narily so uniform and tranquil as to be barren of stirring inci- 
dents. To this general law, the life of Dr. Wallace was no ex- 
ception. His experience was peculiar; in many aspects, try- 
ing; but not so diverse from his brethren as to claim special 
attention. 

Dr. Wallace was the third child, and second son of William 
Wallace and Eleanor Maclay. His father was a member of the 
bar; an active, energetic man, capable of forming and carrying 
out large enterprises. From him we think Dr. Wallace inhe- 
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rited a portion of his restless activity and power of accomplish- 
ment. His father was born in Hanover, in this State, where 
his grandfather, Squire Wallace, also resided, whose wife was 
the sister of Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia. Eleanor 
Maclay, Dr. Wallace’s mother, was the daughter of Hon. Wil- 
liam Maclay, a man of high respectability and worth, of great 
wealth, and a senator in the first Congress of the United States 
from the State of Pennsylvania. She was a woman of high 
position, vigorous talents, great ambition, and she is thought to 
have left strong traces of her marked character upon all her 
children, but particularly upon Benjamin. Mr. William Wallace 
bought large tracts of land in Erie county, laid out the town of 
Erie, and was residing there when Benjamin was born, on the 
10th of June, 1810. 

When Benjamin was eighteen months old, his father was ap- 
pointed president of the Harrisburg Bank, and removed his 
family again to Harrisburg, the birth-place of his wife, where 
he died in 1814, when Benjamin was only four years of age. 
We are told by those who remember his childhood, that Benja- 
min was small and slight for his age. He could not remember 
the time when he was unable to read. He was always a reader 
and always a student. After his father’s death his mother 
moved to the stone house, built by his father, and now used for 
an academy. ‘There, seated on the old porch, under the Lom- 
bardy poplars, he was to be seen evening after evening, and as 
the setting sun gilded hill and shore, it fell also on that young, 
pale, absorbed face, eagerly reading. And yet he loved play, 
was very active, especially a great jumper. He has often said 
playfully to his son: ‘Don’t forget when I am gone, to say I 
was the best marble-player in Harrisburg!” 

When Benjamin was ten years old, he was placed with his 
elder brother at Mifflintown, under the tuition of Mr. Hutchison, 
who was regarded as an excellent instructor, especially in the 
Greek and Latin languages. Young Wallace remained here 
several years. On his birth-day, June 10th, 1822, when only 
twelve years of age, he thought he gave his young heart to the: 
Saviour. He used to say he was born into the world on the 
10th of June, and on that day born into the kingdom of God. 

VOL. X1.—19 
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He seems to have had religious convictions very early, which 
were deepened by reading such works as “ Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress.” After many days and nights of suffering, when 
he could neither eat nor sleep, while at prayer in the parlor of 
his boarding- house, Miss Jane Bryson’s, he was suddenly blessed 
with a rich assurance of mercy. He described this assurance 
as full, free, triumphant, overwhelming. In his youthful en- 
thusiasm he wrote a covenant and signed it with his blood! 
His mother died in 1823, leaving him an orphan at thirteen 
years of age. His devoted love for his mother made her death 
terrible to him. She died in January, and he stood in the cold 
beside her grave until his friends were compelled to force him 
away. Mr. Graydon and his cousin Maclay Hall were appointed 
his guardians. It had been the earnest desire of the mother 
that Benjamin and his elder brother should enter college, and 
he was prepared to enter one of the higher classes; but, for 
causes unknown to us, the hopes of his mother were not realized. 

After spending some years at Mifflintown, he went to reside 
with his cousin Hall at Lewistown, where he amused himself, as 
he used to say, by studying law and reading novels. In 1825 
he was employed as clerk at the Pennsylvania Furnace, Hun- 
tingdon, Pa., by John Lyon, Esq., who had married his father’s 
sister. In 1826 his uncle Lyon sent him to Pittsburgh, to take 
charge of an iron warehouse for the firm of “Stewart, Lyon, 
& Co.” <A young stranger, of good social position and connec- 
tions, talented, educated, and enthusiastic, he was here sub- 
jected to many popular temptations, from which he did not en- 
tirely escape. He always regarded this period as unfavorable 
to his religious well-being. But if he failed in religious profit, 
he gained in social advantages, for here he formed friendships 
that had a lasting and grateful influence upon his whole life. 
There and then he formed the acquaintance of the young maiden 
whom he afterwards led to the bridal altar, and who now weeps 
his loss. In 1827 young Wallace received, through the influ- 
ence of the Hon. Joel B. Sutherland, a cadetship at West Point. 
Leaving Pittsburgh in April, he stopped on the way at his 
sister’s, the wife of Rev. William R. De Witt, of Harrisburg. 
The Rev. Herman Norton was then laboring in Dr. De Witt’s 
church, and a great revival was in progress. Young Wallace 
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was deeply impressed, considered hiniself a backslider, and 
sought the Lord anew with deep contrition of heart. He re- 
newed his covenant and found peace—but ever after mourned 
that he had dared to sin against his first love. He carried to 
West Point these refreshed religious impressions. His heart 
yearned for the ministry, but his guardians decided upon a mili- 
tary education. At West Point he found but four pious cadets 
except himself. They were steadfast under great trials. They 
had their own prayer-meetings, where they strengthened each 
other, and were strengthened by Christ. We have conversed 
with his classmates and seen the record of his deportment, in 
which he bore himself creditably throughout. In mathematics 
he had no great enthusiasm, but was distinguished in French 
and philosophy. Having little military interest, his gun was 
often poorly polished, his apparel not in perfect keeping with 
the rules, and for peccadilloes in this line he was always getting 
marks of censure. Obviously his heart yearned for a nobler 
service. While it is true that Mr. Wallace had some peculiar 
qualifications for military duty and achievement, and while it 
is conceded that his military education left on him certain 
traces and modes not altogether genial to the sacred profession 
which he entered, we must honor that grace of God which at 
West Point allowed him to reap its advantages, and yet hold 
his allegiance firm and faithful to his divine Master. 

When, in the present conflict, it was proposed to make him 
the Colonel of a regiment, he declined on the ground that the 
ministerial office surpassed every other in dignity and usefulness. 
In 1830, as soon as his guardians would consent, he left West 
Point finally, and entered himself as a student in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. He had now reached 
home. His studies accorded with his taste and judgment, and 
he gave himself up to them with a willing heart and indomitable 
industry. A large volume of notes, taken in short hand, of 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander’s Lectures, bear evidence of his deep 
earnestness and thorough appreciation of his responsibilities. 

He remained in Princeton until 1832, and was then licensed 
by the Presbytery of Donegal, Pa., to preach the gospel. 

On the 5th of November he was united in marriage to Miss 
Sarah Cochran, daughter of George Cochran, Esquire, of Pitts- 
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burgh, who united the best qualities of the merchant with the 
finished courtesy of the gentleman. 

At this time, with an unselfish and sheanaatenianin regard to 
simple duty, he had devoted his life to missionary labor in hea- 
then lands. Around this purpose he had twined his thoughts, 
affections, and prayers. But the health of his wife was so frail 
¢hat he hesitated. Unwilling to trust his own judgment, he 
laid the whole matter for counsel before the Presbytery of Do- 
negal. The Presbytery, in view of the facts, unanimously voted 
that he ought not to go abroad. Submitting to their decision, 
he next turned his attention to the destitute districts of his na- 
tive land. In January, 1833, he received a unanimous call to 
become pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Waterford, near 
Erie, Pa. He occupied, for a time, the pulpit as a stated sup- 
ply, but the failing health of his wife compelled him to seek a 
milder climate. He went to the State of Kentucky, and in 
1834 was called to be stated supply of the Presbyterian Church 
in Russelville, and there he was ordained as an evangelist by 
the Presbytery of Muhlenburg. Like other Western mission- 
aries of that period, he was called to great labor. A friend 
who knew him there says: “He preached with very great ac- 
ceptance, was useful and popular. Te studied German with an 
educated German music teacher, and amidst all his cares and 
labors, never allowed his studious habits to run down. But 
Slavery weighed on him like an incubus. His sensitive and 
Christian heart shrank from it, and he sought another field. 
Before he left Kentucky he took his position boldly and indig- 
nantly against the acts of “‘ Hxcision.” 

In the memorable year of 1837, he was called to be the pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church in York, Pa., where the Rev. 
Dr. Cathcart had so long and usefully labored. Here a great 
trial fell upon him, and he met it manfully. A minority of his 
church, under the authority of the excision acts of 1837 and 
1838, undertook by process of law to oust him from the pulpit, 
and his people from the sanctuary of their fathers. Dr. Wallace 
was not the man voluntarily to submit to wrong or outrage from 
any quarter. He so defended his case and managed the whole 
affair, as not only to protect his own church, but to secure from 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania such an endorsement of 
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the Presbyterianism of his denomination that no other suit will 
ever again, on similar grounds, be commenced. His ministry 
at York closed his pastoral labors. It was marked by industry, 
intelligence, conscientiousness, and the approbation of the 
church. In 1846, shattered in health, he took the Professor- 
ship of Languages in Delaware College. He was faithful as an 
instructor, and enjoyed the entire confidence of the Rev. Dr. 
Gilbert, its President. But the prospects of the College being 
far from flattering, and his health so impaired that he was un- 
able to preach, he resigned the Professorship, and reluctantly 
for three years devoted himself to secular business in Pitts- 
burgh. 

It having been determined by several ministers in Philadel- 
phia to start a Presbyterian Quarterly Review, and means 
having been collected to commence the work, inquiry was made 
for one competent and willing to conduct the periodical. After 
much deliberation, the choice fell upon the Rev. Benjamin J. 
Wallace, and those who introduced him to the field and sus- 
tained him in it by their influence and their pens, have seen, 
after ten years, no reason to regret their selection. This last 
labor of Dr. Wallace was the most important and influential of 
his life. It gratified his peculiar love of literature, gave full 
scope to all his genius and acquirements, kept him in the society 
of brethren who appreciated his real worth, and allowed him an 
opportunity to exercise a broad, deep, and healthful influence 
on the church and the world. As we stand beside his grave, it 
is pleasant to remember that intellectually, socially, ecclesiasti- 
cally, and religiously, “his last days were his best days.” So 
that, like the sun, 

‘¢He appeared largest at his setting.” 


How naturally he fell into the first rank as a leader in the reli- 
gious literature and ecclesiastical policy of our denomination, 
our readers know full well. How sternly and eloquently he 
rebuked the injustice of the excision acts, how clearly he vindi- 
cated the substantial Presbyterianism of our body, how much 
his influence availed to give definiteness to our policy, and de- 
velopment to our distinctive principles, how he talked, and tra- 
velled, and wrote, and prayed, to originate the institutions 
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which we now support, we need not stop to illustrate. That 
he committed some errors, stirred up much opposition, excited 
much envy, and endured much reproach, we may here admit. 
But we also know that around the beau tdeal of his early pur- 
poses and plans, the church has finally crystallized her policy 
and her hopes. When we remember that he was an active la- 
borer in founding the ‘“ Presbyterian House;” that on him 
rested the chief burden of originating and conducting the 
‘“‘ American Presbyterian ;” that the existence of the ‘Church 
Extension Committee’ and its support rested much on his in- 
fluence; that he was a large and stated writer for the Philadel- 
phia “‘ Evening Bulletin;” that he was a stated attendant and 
active member of the ecclesiastical bodies to which he belonged; 
that outside of all this, he was a steady and earnest attendant 
upon prayer-meetings and other means of grace, it will be re- 
garded as wonderful that he wrote so much and so well for the 
“Presbyterian Quarterly Review,” and imparted to it such ex- 
pansion, spirit, and usefulness. 

In conducting the Review he had many difficulties to encoun- 
ter. Ina certain sense it was a success from the beginning, 
and yielded annually a handsome stipend over all expenses, but 
not sufficient to sustain the editor or pay a compensation to 
writers. Hence his mind was diverted by other occupations, 
and he had to rely upon articles furnished gratuitously by his 
friends. His associate editors could only aid very occasionally. 
The Review was peculiarly a church organ, and such are gene- 
rally not richly remunerative. When we add to this, the en- 
tire separation of the South, the conflicting opinions and rival 
periodicals in the North, with local jealousies and personal piques 
and antipathies, it is a matter of gratitude to God that the 
Presbyterian Quarterly Review has for ten years held on its 
way rejoicing. Much of the interest of the work was created 
by the articles of the editor himself. In all his editorials, and 
all his reviews of books, there was an earnestness, vivacity, and 
freshness, that made them readable, and some were characterized 
by great eloquence and power. 

As his labors have finally closed, it is proper to say that for 
the following articles his readers were indebted to his pen. 
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All the book notices, from number one to number forty inclu- 
sive. 

All the Reviews of the Assembly, except the last one. 
. What ought Laymen in our Church to do? 
The Greeks and their Language. 
. Spirit of American Presbyterianism. 
. M. Hue and the Lamas. 
Albany Convention and the New Englander. 
. Young America. 
. The Presbyterian Magazine and the Spirit of American 
Presbyterianism. 

8. Dr. Gilbert. 

9. Young America, No. II. Religion and Philosophy. 

10. Spirit of American Presbyterianism. No. 3. 

11. Spirit of American Presbyterianism, No. 4. The Di- 
vision, No. 1. 

12. Spirit of American Presbyterianism, No. 5. The Divi- 
sion, No. 2. ' 

13. Is Effective Writing Necessarily ‘“‘ Voleanic?”’ 

14. The Fragmentary Age of Literature. 

15. Young America, No. 3. Its Health and Social Life. 
. 16. The Latin Language. 

17. Recent Poetry. 

18. Will the Jews as a Nation be Restored to their own 
Land? 

19. Charlotte Bronte. 

20. Church Poetry and Music. 

21. Dr. Barclay’s City of the Great King. 

22. The Review. 

23. The Church Extension Cause. 

24. Dr. Thompson’s and Dr. Osborne’s Works on Palestine. 

25. Travels in Distant Lands. 

26. Princeton Review’s Criticism on “Barnes on the Atone. 
ment.” 

27. Presbyterianism in Foreign Lands. 

28. The Insurrection of the Paxton Boys. 

29. The Arabs. 

30. The Fathers of the HarrisburgPresbytery. 
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31. Hebrew Language and Literature. 

32. The Arrow-Headed Inscriptions. 

33. Motley’s History of the Netherlands. 

34. The Ter-Centennary of the Meeting of the First General 
Assembly. 

35. The State of the Country. 

36. The Gorilla Book. 

37. The Nature and Destiny of the English Language. 

38. Phoenicia and Carthage. 

39. The War for the Union. 

40. The Okavango River. 

41. Some Thoughts about Pennsylvania. 

This was the last Article Dr. Wallace wrote, during his 
almost dying days at Harrisburg, amid the scenery he here 
eulogised. ; 

Dr. Wallace wrote a book notice of “‘ The Electress Juliane,”’ 
published after his death, in the last number of the Review. 

His other published works were not numerous. They are 
one on “Sanscrit,” published in the “Bibliotheca Sacra.” A 
Sermon before the Synod, on “Spiritual Ambition.” A Tem- 
perance Sermon, preached in York, Pa. And many spirited 
and judicious contributions to the secular newspapers of the 
day. 

As these emanations from the pen of Dr. Wallace have all 
been before our readers, they can judge for themselves of his 
merits. While some of them may be criticised as savoring of 
pedantry, hypercriticism, rhapsody, or ex-cathedra assumption, 
or as lacking profound learning, deep philosophy, and broad 
observation and reflection, yet taken as a whole, in real origi- 
nality, useful facts, just opinions, deep religious earnestness, 
clear, forcible, impressive, and attractive style, and elevation of 
aim, these articles constitute a treasure of religious, literary, 
and philosophical truths, for which the Church and the world 
owe the author a great debt of gratitude. How few have written 
so much and so well! Our readers will share with us in deep 
sorrow, that the golden chain is sundered forever between an 
intellect so fertile and active, and the world which it illumined; 
between a heart so pious and benevolent, and a race which it 
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yearned to bless and save. Our only relief is, that by his pub- 
lished opinions and appeals, our brother has left a radiance to 
benefit mankind long after his earthly sun has set. 

The death of Dr. Wallace was unexpected to his friends. 
His form was slender, his physique not robust. He had no 
relish for physical exercise, and gave himself almost no relaxa- 
tion. Although seldom sick, he was never strong; for, “like a 
steam engine set up in a shanty,” his active mind and sensitive 
nature wrought too powerfully for his frail constitution. About 
a month before his death he was seized with an attack of Meu- 
ralgia.* His pains were fearful, breaking down at once his 
strength and the tone of his system. His disease yielded to 
powerful medicines, but left him too weak to rally. True, he 
rose from his bed, returned to his office, and once met with his 
associates to read articles for the last number of the Review. 
This was the last time we saw him. As he seemed not aware 
of his weak condition, we cautioned him against exposure; left 
the place (Rev. Mr. Barnes’,) with him, and, where our roads 
parted, bade him farewell, to see him on earth no more. 

Failing to gain strength, he was persuaded to make a visit to 
Harrisburg, in hopes that surrounded by the friends of his early 
life, and the beautiful scenery so dear to his heart, he might 
improve. It was all vain. His wife and friends hastened to 
him, and brought him home to die. His eldest daughter has, 
at our suggestion, given us the following account of the last 
scenes of his life. 

She says: “My father suffered terribly at times, on account 
of religious melancholy; my mother has often read the Psalms 
to him, and talked to him about our Saviour, as standing over 
against his sins, and satisfying in the atonement the awful jus- 





* One cause of Dr. Wallace’s death we think may be traced to the breaking 
down of his health on the death of his second son, Lieut. Irwin M. Wallace, of 
the 18th Infantry, U. S. A., who died at Pittsburg, on the 20th of February, 
of the present year. He had served as a sergeant in the 71st Pennsylvania 
Regiment, (formerly Baker’s California Regiment,) for seven months after 
the fall of Fort Sumter. He was then appointed a Lieutenant in the re- 
gular army, and was on recruiting service at the time of his decease. How 
keenly Dr. Wallace felt his loss can only be known by those who saw him and 
sympathized with him in his home, after this bereavement. 
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tice of God; for a most profound sense of his own sinfulness, 
and an intense realization of the holiness of God in his mind 
at the same time overwhelmed him. Well do I remember seat- 
ing myself at my mother’s request, beside him as he lay in bed— 
a short time before he left home for Harrisburg—and repeating 
passage after passage from the Bible, as he suggested the topics, 
such as—‘ God keeps us after our conversion, and not our works. 
‘Even if we wander and are unfaithful, we wili finally be saved 
by grace.’ ‘Our Saviour’s relation to us.’ He repeated oftener 
than any other, this:—‘He restoreth my soul,’ and said over 
very thoughtfully and slowly; particularly so, the last part of 
the thirtieth verse of the first chapter of first Corinthians— 
“Who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.’ A few hours after this, when he 
seemed to feel happier, his mind being somewhat brighter, he 
said to me, I cannot say like Paul, ‘I have fought the good 
fight, I have kept the faith,’ nothing like that! ‘I have finished 
the work thou gavest me to do,” not at all! of course Paul had 
made such advances in religion and humility he could say that ; 
but I can’t! I feel, that imperfectly, very imperfectly, in a 
feeble way, you know I have done something for Christ and 
the church, that’s all.’ The next day his state of mind was ex- 
actly such as to suggest to our thoughts, ‘the clear shining af- 
ter rain, —peaceful, happy, without one doubt, and so it re- 
mained, as far as his relations with God were concerned, and 
his happiness increased until his death. His faith, through all 
his excruciating and prostrating illness, was verily child-like. 
[Mr. Taylor’s account of his conversation with father, narrated 
at the funeral shows this.] One afternoon, when several of the 
family were together with him, and when he was feeling better, 
he began deliberately and without waiting for the conversation 
to take such a direction, to tell us that he understood practically 
the meaning of the expression, ‘Glorifying God in the fires.’ 
He had been in the fires, he said, the fires of agonizing, burning 
pain, and his religion had sustained him. His language was 
most forcible, direct, impressive and affecting. It was a delibe- 
rate and most decided testimony to the sufficiency and purifying 
nature of the Christian religion. He evidently wished us to feel 
this and profit by it.” 
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The following is an extract from a letter written by my aunt, 
Mary De Witt, to my sister. 

“The morning you left us I went up stairs, and was alone 
with brother a little while I said to him, ‘You are too weak to 
have me read the Psalm to you,’ referring to the ninety-first, 
which he loved, and which I had read to him the day before. 
He said, ‘Yes, not just now.’ I said, ‘The Saviour is precious 
to you this morning, is He not?’ He said, ‘Very precious, very 
precious! everything, everything to me! I am ready for life or 
death.’ His eyes were closed and his hands clasped when he 
said this, but almost immediately opening them and turning 
them full on me, he said, ‘This is strong language, sister, but I 
fully appreciate what I am saying.” 

‘“‘Father said but little after he came home on the subject of 
religion, but what he did say was very comprehensive. On the 
afternoon of the day before he died, we were near him expecting 
every moment might be the last we would look upon him living. 
My mother said, ‘We are all watching you, dear, and there is 
One watching who never sleeps.’ None of us who saw him then 
will ever forget the radiance that at that moment spread over 
his face; an apparently supernatural glory seemed to shine out 
from it. After a moment of what seemed to be rapturous con- 
templation, he said, ‘Oh, the inexpressible glory! the ineffable 
sweetness of our Saviour! you must just come to the cross, cling 
to our Saviour, lay hold of the cross in simple child-like faith!’ 
He wanted to hear some of the promises, and I repeated as 
nearly as I could the second verse of the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah: ‘When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee; 
when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” He answered simply 
‘Yes!’ After this he did not talk much. The last words he 
said to my mother were: ‘I move into the light !’” 

We have nothing to add to this graphic and touching narra- 
tive. Any daughter might desire thus to cheer with the pro- 
mises of God, the father whose tenderness and care had yearned 
over her infancy. It was, if we may so express it, an evangelt- 
cal death scene. How humbly, penitently, and confidingly, Dr, 
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Wallace disrobed himself of all merit and claim, to be enrobed 
in the finished righteousness of Christ! And when “the best robe 
was put on him,” how naturally and sweetly did he begin the 
peace and praise of heaven! 

His last remarkable words, “I MOVE INTO THE LIGHT,” re- 
mind us of his own language, on the death of Rev. Dr. Gilbert, 
also one of our little editorial corps. He says: 

“‘ His awakening was in that city where they have no need of 
the sun,-neither of the moon to shine in it; for the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 

“When we have gathered on the shore to bid our friends fare- 
well for a distant voyage, when the hand has been grasped, and 
the tear has started, and our blessing has been fervently breathed, 
we linger while the vessel is in sight, and watch it heaving and 
falling on the waves, until the very speck on the horizon has 
vanished; and then as we turn slowly and sadly to our half- 
desolate homes, we speak a little of the lands they will visit, 
and the scenes with which they will presently mingle. There 
was something in Dr. Gilbert that makes us think of his intel- 
lectual joy in heaven. Does light bathe us there at first like 
an atmosphere, so that there are no difficulties, as when we have 
lost our way in a wilderness at night, and the very first flush of 
morning reveals every thing, the path, the country, our point 
of divergence from the right way, the glories of the landscape? 
Or do we learn gradually there, ascending in the University of 
God from one angel teacher to another, as the six days of crea- 
tion caused ever new bursts of delight to the sons of God who 
shouted for joy? However that may be, the clearing up of 
mystery, and the bright vision of intellectual light, impart we 
feel a joy to Dr. Gilbert, peculiar to his acute and inquiring in- 
tellect, and we are all glad that he is ‘safe havened,’ and so 
gloriously employed.” 

“Who would not wish so to die? Who would not pass 
from a bright, happy and constant activity and usefulness on 
earth, to a still brighter and higher activity in heaven? Who 
would not pass from a wide circle of brethren, all trusting and 
admiring to the last, into the brotherhood of angels and the 
spirits of the just made perfect? And as he served God al- 
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ways first; as the honor of God was always paramount in his 
mind, was there not a fitness in this honor that God put upon 
him, of carrying him, like Elijah, to heaven, while men felt that 
Elijah’s fire yet burned in him?” 

Dr. Wallace indulged occasionally in early life in giving his 
thoughts a poetical setting; not often—for he would say he had 
other work to do. A few lines from his own pen seem to form 
a fitting close to this sketch. 

The twilight glow, fading within the West, 
Though beautiful, yet mourns the saddening loss 
Of light withdrawn. And yet the dying day 
Beacons the coming orb, whose dawning ray 
Pours its full glory on the Awrut Cross. 

Of all God’s mysteries the wondrous Key, 
Immortal peace from mortal agony. 


We have now followed our brother to life’s close, and might 
terminate this article. But it seems proper to add some esti- 
mate of the characteristics of Dr. Wallace. We may be brief 
here, for more than most men, Dr. Wallace painted himself 
with his own pen. His writings, now in the hands of our readers, 
are a “transcript of his image,” intellectually and religiously. 
Indeed, we think his most partial friends believe that his great 
strength was best developed by his pen, so that “‘his letters 
were powerful” above his “presence.” We think we can see 
how the peculiarities of his birth and early history and training 
modified and stamped his whole life. In a certain recluseness 
and self-reliance, asking little sympathy and confiding slowly 
and hesitatingly, we see the orphan-boy, allowed to nestle in no 
parental tenderness and indulgence, but made wary and cau- 
tious by necessary self-protection. In his erect stature and 
measured manner ; his quick sensibility to neglect, rudeness and 
wrong, with a tendency to have “his rights;’’ in his sympathy 


with the injured, and his bold readiness to redress wrongs and 
vindicate justice and truth every where; in his punctuality, 
promptness and regard to minuteness of detail; and in the value 
he sometimes attached to minor matters; in all this we think 
we see the influence of West Point, permeating a clerical pro- 
fession with a tinge of military spirit and bearing. In his en- 
thusiasm for the classics—his frequent appeals to Greek and 
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Roman history and authors—his attempts to systematise and 
perpetuate regular classical studies, under his full clerical la- 
bors—in his ambition to seem familiar with all learning, litera- 
ture and science, we recognise the youth insatiate for knowledge, 
covetous of superiority, denied against his will a full college 
course, and compelled to reach by private study and self-denial 
the qualifications fitting him for a Professor of Languages. 
“The ban”’ of early prohibition from college, ‘‘ wrought in him” 
for life “‘all concupiscence ”’ of learning, which his circumstances 
could hardly gratify. In a certain easy indifference to set 
modes of dress and address, and to formalities in religious wor- 
ship—in his ready adoption of street, wayside, and even thea- 
tre preaching, in the great Revival of 1857—as well as in the 
little awe he felt for wealth, office, and position—we think we 
see in this the Kentucky missionary importing Western freedom 
into the stiffness and fossilized stateliness of a great metropolis. 
When we add to this that he never under-estimated the real 
and great respectability of his birth and family connexions— 
that he was bred in the best and most cultivated society,—that 
he had genius, learning, thorough industry, and deep piety, fit- 
ting him in these respects for the highest positions, and yet from 
his lack of physical strength, attraction of eye, voice, and po- 
pular adaptation, compelled to see men far inferior in strength 
and worth always going before him, it is not surprising that he 
“set up for himself,” and looked down on some who supposed 
they were looking down onhim. He had a character so strong, 
and his points were so outlined that his defects were open, and 
it was therefore easy for men without a tithe of his genius, know- 
ledge, or piety, to peck at him. But those who knew him well 
saw that his faults were of human infirmity, mental constitution 
and circumstances, while his many and overshadowing excel- 
lencies of mind and heart were of a naturally noble nature, 
sanctified by the rich grace of God. 

We think we may safely claim for Dr. Wallace, (1,) that he 
was an original thinker. He imported ideas freely from every 
source, but before he uttered them, they had been subjected to 
the alembic of his own intellect. He sifted history, weighed 
facts, scrutinized doctrines, and called no man master. In the 
prayer-meeting, the pulpit, the pastoral association, the courts 
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of the church, as well as in the American Presbyterian and 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, no matter how many had spoken, or what 
others had written, we were certain to have from Dr. Wallace 
an independent and fresh view of the subject. He might not 
be always right, but he was always himself. He recast every 
subject, and was not afraid to strike out new modes and plans for 
church or national development. To the finest intellect in the 
land, he would be, not an ECHO merely, but an auxiliary. 

(2.) Dr. Wallace was a full man. True, his knowledge was 
more synthetic than analytical. His gold lay on a broad sur- 
face rather than in large lumps. He knew something of almost 
every thing. In profane and sacred History, in Geography, 
Geology, Astronomy, Politics, Philosophy and Theology—in 
Physics and Metaphysics, in Poetry and Languages, in Music, 
Painting, and Architecture; all which dead generations have 
left for the instruction of the living, he desired to grasp. Of 
course he failed to reach all knowledge; but with his keen intel- 
lect, insatiate relish, untiring industry and strong memory, he 
distanced most of his competitors. Rich treasures which he was 
distributing freely are buried with him in the grave. He said 
in dying he was “‘moving into the light ;” but alas, his loss has 
deepened earth’s darkness. 

(3.) We claim for Dr. Wallace a loyal spirit. We refer not 
now to his faithfulness to his country, in these dark days, al- 
though it is proper to say, here, as we have said elsewhere, that 
on this American soil there stands not to-day a truer friend of 
his native land, or one who more abhorred secret or open trea- 
son. No man doubted his heart-zeal for his country, nor 
whether he prayed heartily for victory over its traitor foes. He 
would have sacrificed, we believe, the last dollar in his purse, or 
the last drop of blood in his heart, rather than submit to trea- 
sonable dictation. He never supposed that active patriotism to 
save the life of one’s country was too secular for the ministry. 
But by loyalty, as we employ the word, we mean the subjection 
of his principles, purposes, and affections to all that was pure, 
noble, and right. The graces of some men are like rich fruits 
grafted on crabbed trees, where a coarse nature is always de- 
veloping its germs, and struggling for the mastery. In such, 
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religion has a difficult office to beget even stinted virtues. With 
Dr. Wallace it was not so. Aside from his religion, he had a 
warm, generous, and chivalrous nature. Under a quiet, unde- 
monstrative exterior there beat a heart of the loftiest impulses. 
In his deep and tender regard for his family, in the fidelity of 
his social friendships, in his grateful response to any favor, in 
his enthusiastic attachment to his “Dear Old Pennsylvania,” 
in his filial reverence for his Scotch Irish ancestry, in his sacred 
regard to the historic faith of the church and its noble martyrs, 
in his hearty devotion to his own denomination and zeal for its 
welfare; in short, in his regard to all duty and all rightful 
claims from any quarter, we recognise a true, reliable and faith- 
ful man. Even his antipathies grew out of his virtues. The 
disruption of our church by revolutionary violence in 1837, the 
revulsion of New England at the ‘ Albany Convention,” from 
the men who had been martyrs to her interests and institutions, 
the mad treason of the South against the country, were intole- 
rable to him, mainly because they involved, in his estimate, 
meanness as well as injustice. He may have failed in duty from 
mistake, prejudice, or excessive zeal; but who ever accused our 
brother of an intentional and deliberate wrong. He was emi- 
nently a just man. 

(4.) We claim for Dr. Wallace eminent piety and usefulness. 
We have seen that for Christianity he gave up the military pro- 
fession and the benefits of a military education. For the sake 
of preaching the gospel he sacrificed a handsome patrimony and 
lived and died a poor man. In his closet and in his family he 
was a man of prayer, and in his intercourse with society he 
subordinated every social alliance and gratification to his reli- 
gious usefulness. As a preacher, he developed the humbling 
and startling truths of the Bible, in seeming recklessness of hu- 
man flatteries or frowns. In the clearness, tranquillity and cou- 
rage with which he evolved unwelcome truths, he seemed en- 
tirely to forget himself in his duty to his great Master. Where 
his labors brought neither honor nor reward, he was still ready, 
in sunshine or in shade, to make known the glorious gospel. 
Too honest for cant, pretence or affectation, and too zealous for 
good to be done to envy laborers more successful than himself, 
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he never stipulated for opportunities to magnify himself, and 
never failed to honor those who honored his Master. He was 
great enough to apprehend and love greatness in others; and 
good enough to bless any man that truly promoted the cause of 
Christ. He cherished the “American Presbyterian,” the 
““Presbyterian Quarterly Review,” the “Church Extension” 
Scheme, the “ Presbyterian House,” and the “ Historical Soci- 
ety,” not because they had in any degree grown up under his 
influence and honored him, but because he could employ them 
to honor Christ. His heart-love for Christ, and his reverence 
for the church of his fathers, imparted to his religion an eleva- 
tion and dignity which found expression in his interest in all 
the minor modes and enterprises of his denomination. We are 
compelled to say that we look in vain around us for the man 
who will so earnestly, unselfishly and efficiently care for the 
estate of our Zion. Not alone his bereaved and heart-stricken 
family; not alone the personal friends who have long known 
and loved him; but his whole denomination, which he served so 
long and so well, are prepared to mingle their tears at his se- 
pulchre. 


“Dropped away! we may not hold him; 
Mightier arms than ours enfold him. 
Do we call the swallow back? 

Loves the ship the iceberg’s track? 
Let him sleep! 


Though our hopes be torn and dead, 
And our souls disquieted, 
We may arise and go and pray 
In the light of God’s pure day— 
Let HIM SLEEP!” 


The death of Dr. Wallace, however it may strike the public, 
is adapted to make a deep and thrilling impression upon his as- 
sociate editors. The writer has known him thirty-one years, 
and in spite of crushing labors and cares, has deemed it a pri- 
vilege, as well as duty, to pay this hasty and imperfect tribute 
to his memory. 


VOL. XI.—20 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
I. THE PATIENCE OF HOPE, by the author of ‘‘ A Present Heaven,” with 
an Introduction by John G. Whittier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Pp. 171. 


This little work is one of the most thoughtful, comprehensive, libe- 
ral, and sincere books we have met with for a long time, and we have 


. read it with an interest which we know will be shared by all into whose 


hands it may fall. It is by a Scottish lady, whose name is not given, 
and it has been warmly eulogized by the North British Review. Mr. 
Whittier saw the Edinburgh edition some two years since, and was so 
charmed with its devout and earnest spirit, as well as its extraordinary 
richness of imagery, that he brought it to the notice of the American 
publishers, and wrote for it an introduction fully worthy of the volume. 
Speaking of books like the present, which are “endeared to the com- 
mon heart of Christendom,”’ he beautifully says: ; 


“The meditations of the devout monk of Kempen are the common 
heritage of Catholic and Protestant; our hearts burn within us as we 
walk with Augustine under Numidian fig trees in the gardens of Ve- 
recundus; Fenelon from his Bishop’s palace, and John Woolman from 
his tailor’s shop, speak to usin the same language. The unknown au- 
thor of that book which Luther loved next to his Bible, the “ Theolo- 
gica Germanica,”’ is just as truly at home in this present age, and in 
the ultra Protestantism of New England, as in the heart of Catholic 
Europe, and in the fourteenth century. For such books know no li- 
mitations of time or place; they have the perpetual freshness and fit- 
ness of truth; they speak out of profound experience; heart answers 
to heart as we read them; the spirit that is in man, and the inspira- 
tion that giveth understanding, bear witness to them. The bent and 
stress of their testimony are the same, whether written in this or a past 
century, by Catholic or Quaker: self-renunciation,—reconcilement to 
the Divine will through simple faith in the Divine goodness, and the 
love of it which must needs follow its recognition,—the life of Christ 
made our own by self-denial and sacrifice, and the fellowship of his 
suffering for the good of others,—the indwelling Spirit, leading into 
all truth,—the Divine Word nigh us, even in our hearts. They have 
little to do with creeds or schemes of doctrine, or the partial or inad- 
equate plans of salvation invented by human speculation, and ascribed 
to Him who—it is sufficient to know—is able to save unto the utter- 
most all who trust in him. They insist upon simple faith and holiness 
of life, rather than rituals or modes of worship; they leave the merely 
formal, ceremonial, and temporal part of religion to take care of itself, 
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and earnestly seek for the substantial, the necessary and the perma- 
nent. 

‘With these legacies of devout souls, it seems to me, the little vo- 
lume herewith presented is not wholly unworthy of a place. It as- 
sumes the life and power of the Gospel as a matter of actual experience, 
it bears unmistakeable evidence of a realization on the part of its au- 
thor, of the truth, that Christianity is not simply historical and tradi- 
tional, but present and permanent, with its roots in the infinite past 
and its branches in the infinite future, the eternal spring and growth 
of Divine love; not the dying echo of words uttered centuries ago, 
never to be repeated, but Sod’s good tidings spoken afresh in every 
soul—the perennial fountain and unstinted outflow of wisdom and good- 
ness, forever old and forever new. It is a lofty plea for patience, trust, 
hope and holy confidence, under the shadow, as well as in the light, of 
Christian experience, whether the cloud seems to rest on the taberna- 
_ Cle, or moves guidingly forward. It is, perhaps, too exclusively ad- 
dressed to those who minister in the inner sanctuary, to be entirely in- 
telligible to the vast number who wait in the outer courts; it over- 
looks, perhaps, too much the solidarity and oneness of humanity; but all 
who read it will feel its earnestness, and confess to the singular beauty 
of its style, the strong, steady march of its argument, and the wide and 
varied learning which illustrates it.” 

We find it difficult to give an idea of the touching earnestness of the 
author. She impresses us as one who has read widely among such 
theologians as Augustine, A’Kempis, Tauler, and other ancient and 
medieval fathers, and an occasional quaintness gives a charming fresh- 
ness to her style. We imagine her favorite poets to be George Herbert 
and Vaughan, and that amovg modern authors she loves Isaac Taylor. 
Allusions, classic and abstruse, also lend a rich flavor to her pages, 
which will endear them to scholars. 

Part First of the treatise is devoted to showing the connection be- 
tween Christ and the believer, and how the Christian, as his experience 
widens, grows up to a partial consciousness of the meaning of the Re- 
demption, the significance of the sufferings of the Saviour, and how 
all things that have a living root in humanity come to bloom beneath 
the shadows of the cross. In the Second Part, the church and the 
world in our day and generation are discussed, and the author shows 
a just and beautiful appreciation of the glory and power of the Present, 
while fully awake to its short-comings. After setting forth the forms 
of unbelief in other days, she observes: — 

“But the day of insolent derision is over, and it is after another 
manner that we behold Christ rejected, and set at naught by this ge- 
neration. We are met, comparatively speaking, by little direct oppo- 
sition to revealed religion; its moral teaching is respected; the sacred 
person of its Founder is held in reverence; it is as a power that Chris- 
tianity is denied. Our age has nothing in common with the de-. 
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grading skepticism of the past century, which casts its scorn up to God 
through the foul dishonoring of His image. We believe, as I have 
said, in Man; and our noble and tender faith in humanity is one which 
works by love, showing itself in persevering and arduous efforts after 
social amelioration. But here also we may find a fulfilment of our Lord’s 
saying,—‘‘ I am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not; 
another will come in his own name, him shall ye receive.” The pro- 
phets who come in their own name, the apostles of human develop- 
ment, of social progress, find a willing hearing; but where is our re- 
cognition of a divinely appointed agency? Whereis our faith in that 
which has appeared to man? 

‘‘ But because we believe in Man; because we reason, if not always 
aright, of truth, of beauty, of perfection, and are full of reverence, 
full of pity for the nature in which we find ourselves so fearfully and 
wonderfully fashioned ; because our age, with all its wants and errors, 
is still a loving, a believing, an essentially human age, there shall yet 
come to pass concerning it the saying which is written, “ In that day 
shall A MAN be more precious than gold, than the golden wedge of 
Ophir.” The heart of this age is ia its right place, and with that 
heart it may yet believe unto righteousness, and escape the downward 
path towards which so many of its intellectual tendencies are dragging 
it. We have not yet drawn forth the true bitterness of the fruit whose 
mortal taste is already so plainly to be discerned among us, or many a 
yet noble and tender spirit would exclaim, ‘ Let not the pit shut her 
mouth upon me.’ Materialism is the grave of all that is human, as 
well as of all that is heavenly, within man. The heart craves what 
the world would take from it. Man needs what no system invented 
by man has yet promised, far less given,—a Comforter, an enlightening, 
guiding spirit, wanting which he remains a mockery even to himself, 
a Samson blind and fettered in the halls of the Philistines.. ‘The 
world knows but a Creator, spirits claim a Father.” And O that we 
could see that He has already come forth to meet us; that we could, 
even in this our day, perceive the season of our heavenly visitation, 
and see to what its rejection tends,—a moral atheism, blotting out 
God from the region of spiritual life, as surely as the denial of a per- 
sonal cause excludes Him from the visible world.” 


‘ Yet,”’ she observes, ‘‘ between Christ mocked and Christ rejected 
there is but a step;—who shall say how easily it is taken, or how 
quickly we may pass from the hollow homage, the “ Hail Master!’ 
which mocks our Lord, to the smiting and buffeting of open outrage.”’ 

She considers the most mournful characteristic of our age the dis- 


. position to think slightingly of Christianity. ‘“* Human nature has ever 


been love with a modified Christianity—slow to receive Divine truth 
simply and as it is given. Hence the dressings and undressings to 
which Christianity has been subjected.” Further on she urges:— 


“We let living facts stiffen into doctrinal abstractions, until Truth 
itself begins to wear a cold and fictitious aspect; it is not in fact true 
for us until we have made it our own own through needing it and 
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loving it. It is not through a merely intellectual recognition that the 
human spirit can give its Amen to the yea of God. We see how firm 
a hold the Church of the Early and Middle Ages kept upon this great 
trath, the actual presence of Christ with his people; how this belief re- 
vealed, and, as it were, transfigured itself in legends which superstition 
itself cannot rob of their undying significance. When St. Francis 
stoops dowa to kiss the leper’s wound, and sees that his place has been 
taken by the Saviour; when St. Martin hears these words in his vision, 
“ Behold Martin who hath clothed me with his cloak,” we see that the 
Church to these men is not the mere tomb of Christ, but his warm and 
living body, sending a pulsation through every member. Thereis now 
among us a disposition to separate the principles of Christianity from 
the facts upon which they are founded. We might as well attempt to 
separate the soul from the body without destroying the Man. For 
these, its supernatural facts, are the very life, and breath, and blood of 
Christianity. Its principles can only take root in a re-created huma- 
nity. ‘Give me a point,” said the mechanician, “I will remove the 
world.” When man’s soul is effectually moved, it is from a standpoint 
beyond itself. Experience shows us (as I have said) that humanity 
has never been truly built up unto God, but upon the foundation re- 
jected of earthly builders, the mysteries of the Christian faith. Chris- 
tianity is a building of which as much lies sunk beneath the surface as 
is reared above it. It is a tree whose roots strike down as deep into 
the earth as its branches spread wide in the air above, and when we 
seek to pluck up any one of these roots, a groan goes through its uni- 
versal frame. We say of earthly things, ‘ that which comes from the 
heart goes to the heart;” so it is with heavenly. When man’s heart 
is touched, it is through that which comes straight from the heart of 
God. These mysteries, the life and death of God in the flesh, his spi- 
ritual resurrection in the reconciled soul of man, are messages, they 
are God’s authentic love-letters, showing us plainly of the Father.” 

The present, the authoress thinks is ‘‘an easy time to forget Christ,” 
though, humanly speaking, never was it so difficult “to do without 
him.” 

“ For it is not only the outward courts that have become wide, yet 
crowded; science continues to open up infinite yet densely peopled 
spaces, lengthening out, although every link be golden, the chain be- 
tween man’s soul and God, so that even the Christian thinker must 
respond with sadness to the bold and satirical saying of Hazlitt, ‘In 
the days of Jacob there was a ladder between heaven and earth, but 
now the heavens have gone farther off, and are become astronomical.” 
The very revelation of God’s power has tended to weaken the sense 
of his immediate presence; yet it is not Aere, but in another region, 
still richer, fairer, and more perilous, that our peculiar danger lies. 
Man, within the limits of his own nature, has broken into a world of 
which former ages, and these the most intellectually subtle and re- 
fined, knew nothing. The time is past when all things within that 
nature could be mapped out in broad and even lines; how many mo- 
tives and impulses do we find at work within us of which we cannot 
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say that they are good or evil, only that they are natural, human. 
Therefore is there a difficulty, ofttimes an agony, introduced into the 
Christian life, of which earlier ages were unconscious; partly hecause 
the forms of good and evil were then more definite, and partly because 
what Goethe says of the individual, holds true for the race he belongs 
to; the easy-hearted, even reckless simplicity of youth, carries it una- 
wares past many a danger where to pause and to investigate would be 
to be lost. For there are voices that even to hear is bewilderment; 
shapes that but to look upon is madness. Our path is beset with such 
alluring, beckoning, inviting us we know not whither; must we par- 
ley, must we wrestle with each of these to compel it to utter a clear 
message, to assume a certain likeness? The way is long, the day is 
short ; we must onwards, though the leaves above our head mutter, 
though the flowers that we would pluck are charactered, though each 
simple and familiar thing beside our way has become instinct with a 
terrible consciousness, linking it with our own being. Literature and 
art, even nature herself—these which for freer spirits had a charm of 
their own, and needed not any other—now breathe and burn in the 
fulness of a parasitical life; the fever of man’s conflict has passed 
across them; their bloom and fragrance feed and are fed by fire kin- 
dled far down at the central heart. The shadow of Humanity falls 
wide, darkening the world’s playground, and games, be they thuse of 
Hero and Demigod, can no more inthrall us. What is Science itself 
but a gigantic toy, which may delight, but can never satisfy the heart, 
which, even, through its sadness and perplexity, has learnt that it is 
greater than all that surrounds it? Which confesses that, though the 
light within it is too often darkness, still is that very light ‘more 
worthy than the things which are shown by it;’ still are man’s errors 
greater than nature’s order, his miseries nobler than her splendor.” 


To know more of ourselves, and to know meanwhile no more of God, 

makes our present anguish and desolation. ‘Though, what if here 
were our safety? What, if in learning more of the awful and tender 
mystery of our nature, we become acquainted with the yet more aw- 
ful, more tender mystery that encompasses it. * * * 
The heart has learned its own weakness and its strength. It can say 
with the blind man, “Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy upon 
me.” It has had its own voice thrown back upon it from the rocks; 
has seen its own form transfigured upon the mountains; it has had 
enough of schisms, of illusions; it needs communion, reciprocity; 
it needs that which can alone understand, alone answer it; there- 
fore the one flies to the one—the heart to Christ. And let the heart 
of man be comforted; it cannot outgrow its Christ.” 


‘‘ When we remember that Christ, in taking unto himself man’s 
nature took upon him all that it would become, in how glorious and 
serene a light do the acquisitions of science stand! This thought gives, 
as it were, music and measure to the onward march of humanity ; 
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changes it from an outbreak of tumultuous forces to steady and disci- 
plined progress. And if, turning from the world of action, we flash 
the light of this truth within the dim and many-chambered region 
that lies beneath it all, here also we shall discover that in Christ there 
is a provision, though we may not at once find it, for the growth and 
expansion which has made Humanity without him like a fruit too 
heavy for the stalk it hangs on, dragged and trailed to dust by its 
very weight and splendor. -Even through the wealth and apparent 
waste of tendrils and suckers it is now putting forth, it may cleave 
closer, drink deeper unto Him. For all that awakens a sense of need 
within us draws us byso much nearer Christ; no spiritual truth being our 
own until we have needed it; as long as we can do without these Di- 
vine friends, they stand in some degree aloof from us—feeble, wound- 
ed, even despairing, we must cast ourselves upon their very bosoms 
before they will receive or return our clasp. 

“ And let us not be discouraged because the life in Christ has 
grown less simple than it once was. In earlier ages, even in times 
not very far removed from our own, the Christian’s course was ‘as 
straight as a rule could make it,’ because the license which surrounded 
him compelled him to cast aside all things so as to secure the one 
thing alone needful; to use a simile of your own, he was like a swim- 
mer casting off his garments, a hard-pressed rider throwing aside his 
weapons—to breast the wave, to win the goal, was all in all. 

‘‘ When the pressure upon faith comes chiefly from without, this 
very pressure forces up the life in a direct, unswerving line like that 
of the palm tree, lifting up its golden abundant crown to heaven; 
the same life would now resemble that of a banyan, touching earth at 
many points, but at every one drawing forth fresh life and vigor; less 
commanding in austere majesty, but more resembling the tree of pro- 
phetic vision, ‘a harbor for fowl of every wing.’ ”’ 


There are other exquisitely expressed thoughts in this portion of 
the work, but we forbear further citation. Part Third discusses the 
Christian’s experience, the disappointment that our ideal cannot be 
lived up to, and many other profound points, lying “too deep for 
tears.” She then closes with a cheering exposition of the hopes lying 
before the Christian, and with the ejaculation—“ When were Love’s 
arms stretched so wide as upon the cross? When did they embrace 
so much as when thou, O Christ, didst gather within thy bosom the 
spears and arrows of the mighty, to open us a Land for Freedom !” 

The authoress is a poet of no mean order, judging from some spe- 
cimens of her lyrics given in the introduction ; but we think her vo- 
cation is to write just such books for the consolation of many who 
travail over their own and the sins of the world; and we say this, not 
without a consciousness that there is here and there an idea in “ The 
Patience of Hope” with which we have no sympathy. 
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II. THE CLOSER WALK: OR, THE BELIEVER’S SANCTIFICATION. 
By Henry Darling, D.'D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1862. Pp. 226. 
A second edition of this work has been called for and issued, and 

it has now taken a permanent place in religious literature. It is al- 

most unnecessary to repeat eulogy of its ability and practical force, 
for into so many hands has it gone, and into so many hearts have its 
consoling words won their way, that our testimony can hardly add 
weight to its acknowledged value and usefulness. In ‘‘ The Patience 
of Hope,” noticed in the preceding pages, the unlearned reader might 
occasionally find passages removed from the simplicity and directness 
which affect the hearts of the mass of believers. In “The Closer 

Walk,” such abstruseness is avoided, while in tenderness, earnestness, 

power, and practicality, we may fairly compare these noble treatises. 

To the other attractions of the work, beautiful typography and fine 

paper are added. We are extremely bappy thus to chronicle its popu- 

larity, believing, as we do, that its usefulness will only be limited by 
the circle—already very extended—of its readers. 


III. AMERICA BEFORE EUROPE. PRINCIPLES AND INTERESTS. 
By Count Agenor de Gasparin. Translated from advance sheets by Mary 
; L. Booth. New York; Charles Scribner. 1862. Pp. 409. 


The translator of this able work is already well known by her suc- 
cess in similar labors, and the present volume is faithfully rendered. 
The welcome won by this bold and clear defence of America and the 
War for the Union has been warm, and as it finds its way into more 
numerous libraries it will be still better appreciated. De Gasparin 
rivals De Tocqueville in admiration of American institutions, and he 
takes, if possible, higher moral ground. The duty of Europe, and 
especially England, toward our country is grandly and bravely set 
forth, while the discussion of topics like the Mason and Slidell affair, 
neutrality, &c., are among the clearest that have appeared. On the 
slavery question the author earnestly stands up for right, justice, and 
freedom. We present an extract showing the spirit in which De 
Gasparin thinks England should have acted and should now act:— 

“ Suppose for a moment that England, without even giving way to 
her abolition sympathies, had taken the side of the right, her conduct 
would have no longer encountered either difficulties or embarrassments. 
Here is justice, and there injustice; here is a President regularly 
elected, and there are men in insurrection against the free Constitu- 
tion of their country, their flag, and their oaths. Well, we are on 
the side of justice, which is also that of liberty. Without intervening, 
without meddling with that which does not concern us, we will main- 
tain our natural relations with the Government of the United States; 


and as to the Southerners, we owe them nothing; we are determined 
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to see in them only what they are, rebels against the law, rebels in 
favor of slavery. 

“‘ There are two nations in England. Whoever does not begin by 
admitting this, must renounce all hope of understanding the history 
of this strange country. 

“When unpriaocipled England grieves us, let us turn with confidence 
toward liberal and Christian England! Thank God! the latter is 
constantly gaining ground. If a few antiquated spirits still repeat the 
civis sum Romanus of British pride, if the cry of war against Ame- 
rica has been repeated for a moment by the crowd, if the disposition 
rudely to break down all resistance is manifested here and there, a 
better disposition is also making its appearance, another people is 
rising.” 

If in time Europe does not come to understand America, it will 
not be the fault of such men as De Gasparin. It will be because fo- 
reign nations and their rulers deliberately close their eyes to the light, 
and wilfully refuse to believe the truth when fairly presented. Such 
bigots have their prototypes in they of whom it was declared that 


“neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 


IV. SERMONS BY JABEZ BUNTING, D.D. Vol. I. New York: Carlt® 
& Porter. 1862. Pp. 472. 


It is not to be expected that the twenty-seven sermons in this vo- 
lume will give a thorough idea of an active, zealous, leading divine, 
like this great Methodist preacher, but the memorial is one of which 
he.was amply worthy, and the discourses appear to have been selected 
with discrimination. Four of them, prepared for missionary anniver- 
saries, are finished and powerful productions; of some of the others, 
in his pastoral and more familiar style, this cannot be said. Our 
Methodist friends continue to send from the press many interesting 
publications, even at this period, and this is one of the most valuable 
of the year. 


Vv. A COMMENTARY, CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL, ON 8ST. PAUL’S 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. With a revised translation. By Charles 
J. Ellicott, D. D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, and late Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Andover: W. F. Draper. Philadel- 
phia: Smith, English & Co. 1862. Pp. 190. 


This commentary is the second part of Prof. Ellicott’s work on St. 
Paul’s Epistles. It is founded on the same principles, and constructed 
on the same plan as that of the Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Its scholarship is thorough, and the author presents in a 
compact form the results of laborious study amid the wilderness of 
German learning on this topic. Without periling anything in the 
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way of endorsing Prof. E’s. opinions, we can commend it cordially to 
all students as worthy of their close attention. The volume is a mo- 
del of typographical beauty, the Greek and Hebrew sentences standing 
out large and clear, on paper of remarkably fine quality. We extract 
from the preface some criticisms on former and present commentators 
on this portion of the New Testament, which will be found interesting: 


“Of the patristic commentators I have derived great benefit from 
some exceedingly valuable annotations of Origen, which are to be 
found in Cramer’s Catena, and which have hitherto scarcely received 
any notice from recent expositors, though they most eminently deserve 
it. 

“Of modern commentators on this Epistle I am deeply indebted to 
the admirable exposition of Harless, which, for accurate scholarship, 
learning, candor, and ability, may be pronounced one of the best, if 
not the very best commentary that has ever yet appeared on any sin- 
gle portion of Holy Scripture. 

“The exposition of this Epistle by Dr. Stier, under the title of Die 
Gemeinde in Christo Jesu, is very complete and comprehensive, but 
so depressingly voluminous as to weary out the patience of the most 
devoted reader. When I mention that it extends to upwards of 1050 
closely printed pages, and that some single verses (e. g. ch. i. 28, ii. 
15,) are commented on to the extent of nearly thirty pages, I may be 
excused if I express my regret that a writer so earnest, so reverential, 
and so favorably known to the world as Dr. Rudolph Stier, should not 
have endeavored to have confined his commentary to somewhat more 
moderate dimensions. The chief fault I venture to find with Dr. 
Stier’s system of interpretation is his constant, and (in this work) cha- 
racteristic endeavor to blend together two or more explanations, and, 
in his earnest and most praiseworthy attempt to exhibit the many deeper 
meanings which a passage may involve, to unite what is often dissimi- 
lar and inharmonious. Still his commentary is the production of a 
learned and devout mind, and no reader will consult it in vain. A 
review of it may be found in the seventy-ninth volume of Reuter’s 
Repertorium. 

“The third special commentary I desire to mention, is the full and 
laborious commentary of Professor Eadie. I have derived from it lit- 
tle directly, as it is, to a great degree, confessedly a compilation from 
existing materials, and these I have, in all cases, thought it my duty 
to examine and to use for myself; still I have never failed to give 
Professor Eadie’s decisions my best consideration, and have in many 
cases felt myself edified by the devoutness, and, not unfrequently, the 
eloquence of his expositions. I trust, however, the learned author will 
excuse me when I say that I do not think the grammatical portion of 
the commentary is by any means so well executed as the exegetical, 
and that I cannot but regard this otherwise able work, as, to a certain 
extent, an example of the truth of an opinion which I ventured to 
express in the preface to the Galatians, viz: that theological as well 
as grammatical learning is now so much increased, that it is hard to 
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find a commentator who is able satisfactorily to undertake, at one and 
the same time, a critical, grammatical, exegetical, and dogmatical ex- 
position of any portion of the New Testament. In his cumulative re- 
presentation of the opinions of other commentators, as my notes will 
occasionally testify, Professor Eadie is also not always exact: with 
these abatements, however, which candor compels me to make, I can 
heartily and conscientiously recommend this commentary as both ju- 
dicious and comprehensive, and as a great and important addition to 
the exegetical labors of this country. 

‘*T need hardly add that the last edition of the accurate, perspicuous 
and learned commentary of Dr. Meyer, has been most carefully con- 
sulted throughout, and I must again, as in the preface to the Gala- 
tians, avow my great obligations to the acumen and scholarship of the 
learned editor. In many doctrinal questions I differ widely from Dr. 
Meyer, but, as a critical and grammatical expositor, I entertain for 
him a very great respect.” 

* * * * * * * 

‘Considerable additions have been made in the way of short criti- 
cal notes, especially in those cases in which the Received Text differs 
from the reading which I have thought it right to follow. Here I 
have received some welcome assistance from the last, the so-called se- 
venth edition of Dr. Tischendorf’s New Testament,* though I regret 
to say I am still obliged to reiterate the opinion which I have former- 
ly expressed, that at any rate in the citations from the Ancient Ver- 
sions, Dr. Tischendorf is not always to be depended upon. His own 
preface, though marked by great assumption of tone, will indeed it- 
self confirm this; as he has, by his own admissions, depended nearly 
entirely on Leusden and Schaaf for the Peshito-Syriac,—on the incor- 
rect edition of Wilkins for the Coptic Version of the Epistles, to the 
complete neglect of the more recent edition of Bétticher—on a colla- 
tor for Platt’s Ethiopic—and for the Armenian, on the edition of a 
man whose general inaccuracies he has unsparingly denounced, Dr. 
Scholz. The subjective criticisms mixed up in the notes, cannot be 
pronounced as either very useful or very satisfactory, and will serve to 
show how hard it is to find in one and the same person the patient and 
laborious palzeographer, and the sound and sagacious critic. Still we 
owe much to Dr. Tischendorf, and it is probable shall have to owe 
much more; his unwearied labors command our highest respect, and 
may only the more make us regret that they are not set off by a greater 
Christian courtesy in his general tone, and by more forbearance to- 
wards those who feel it their duty to differ from him. 

‘A new edition has recently appeared by Harless, but, as the au- 
thor himself appiizes us, too little changed to need any further notice 





* In deference to the opinion and present usage of this critic, I now desig- 
nate the MS. of Paul’s Epistles formerly marked J. in the critical editions, by 
the new mark L. 

+ For a brief notice of the discovery by Dr. Tischendorf of a MS. of the whole 
New Test. of an antiquity said to be as great as that of B., see the Literary 
Churchman for July 16, 1859, p. 258; Bib. Sacra, vol. xvi. 669. 
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than what has already appeared in the original Preface to this work. 
A very useful edition for the general reader has also appeared in 
America, from the pen of the estimable Dr. Turner, but is too diffe- 
rent in its principles of interpretation to have been of much use to me 
in a critical and grammatical commentary such as the present. To 
two commentaries, however, which have appeared in this country, 
during the interval I have alluded to, I have paid very great attention. 
The first is the third volume of my friend Dean Alford’s Commentary ; 
the second is the third part of Canon Wordsworth’s Commentary— 
works which both deserve and have received the high approbation of 
all biblical students; the former for its able and attractive exegesis, 
the latter for its valuable citations from Patristic and English Divini- 
ty, and both for their accurate scholarship, and sound and intelligent 
criticism.” 

VI. THE WAY TO LIFE. Sermons by Thomas Guthrie, D.D. New York: 
Carters. 1862. Pp. 386. 

Twenty-one earnest, practical sermons are here presented. They 
are cogent and attractive, and the author is apt in illustration. We 
consider them calculated to do good, not only among Dr. Guthrie’s 
immediate circle, but wherever they may be read. 

VII. THE MISSIONARY IN MANY LANDS. A Series of Interesting 
Sketches of Missionary Life, By Ervine House, A.M. Ten illustrations. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. Pp. 393. 

This is a tolerably well executed compilation of accounts of the 
trials of missionary life, with the results of missionary labor in Ben- 
gal, New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, Madagascar, India, &c. It is in- 
tended to waken interest in Sunday Schools in the great cause, and in 
this light we do not feel disposed to criticise very sharply. There 
is, however, a vast field for a work of this character, which, while it 
should be thoroughly popular, should have its abundant material 
“worked up” with tact and discrimination, as well as enthusiasm. 
VIII. PROSE WRITINGS OF BAYARD TAYLOR. Revised Edition. New 

York: G. P. Putnam. 8 vols. Pp. 500, 506, 509, 444, 522, 538, 45 , 436. 

All who have read the occasional works of Bayard Taylor as they 
appeared at intervals during the past sixteen years, will receive with 
delight the complete and beautiful edition of the great Traveller’s 
works published by Mr. Putnam. Volume I. contains—Sketches 
of Life, Scenery, and Men at Home and Abroad. Vol. II.—View 
A-Foot; or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff. Vol. II].—At 
Home and Abroad, or, Sketches of Life, Scenery and Men; second 
series. Vol. 1V.—Eldorado; or, Adventures in the Path of Empire, 
Vol. V.—A Journey to Central Africa ; or, Life and Landscapes from 
Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of the White Nile. Vol. VI.—A Vi- 
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sit to India, China, and Japan, in the year 1853. Vol. VII.—The 
Lands of the Saracen; or, Pictures of Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, 
and Spain. Vol. VIII.—Summer and Winter Pictures; Sweden, 
Denwark, and Lapland. 

With feelings of pride, almost of awe, we record the works of a man 
born with a spirit of restlessness, but without means to gratify his de- 
sire to see the world. True to his American instincts, we find him 
apprenticed to a printer, with the stipulation that he shall receive the 
money for purchasing his own clothes. Having a good supply on hand, 
he isenabled to save enough from his first year’s allowance to accomplish 
a trip to the Catskill mountains. In the year 1843, a youth of seventeen, 
with but fifteen dollars in his pocket, started from his home, in an ob- 
scure part of Pennsylvania, to find the Catskills. Many weary miles 
he walked, often he endured the pains of hunger, but his great ambi- 
tion carried him to the highest point of the lofty mountains, and he 
returned home strengthened in his determination to see the whole 
world. Add seventeen years to his life, and we find him again return- 
ing to his home after roaming through every land, with a “travelled 
brain, but untravelled heart,” resuming his place as an American ci- 
tizen, and presenting a grand panorama of the world to his proud and 
delighted people. While we admire the correct pictures of places fa- 
miliar to us, we are impressed with the truth of his descriptions of the 
most remote and unexplored regions of the globe, and our mind goes 
out after the great man in his wanderings, inspired by his own love of 
adventure, till we can hardly realize we are only fireside travellers en- 
joying at our ease the fruits of his industry and genius. 

As a specimen of the discouragements Bayard Taylor experienced 
in his earlier travels, we extract part of chapter iv. from vol. i. 

‘‘T reached London for the second time about the middle of March, 
1846, after a dismal walk through Normandy, and a stormy passage 
across the Channel. I stood upon London Bridge in the raw mist 
and the falling twilight, with a franc and a half in my pocket, and 
deliberated what I should do. Weak from sea sickness, hungry, chilled, 
and without a single acquaintance in the great city, my situation was 
about as hopeless as it is possible to conceive.” 

Our author at last remembered that during his first visit to London 
he had lodged a few nights at a chop-house, to which he again turned 
to rest on a miserable bed, for which he paid one shilling, and kept 
the few pennies remaining for a scant breakfast in the morning. Af- 
ter searching a whole day for some employment, with starvation or 
vagrancy staring him in the face, without success, he says, ‘‘ By a sin- 
gular revulsion of feeling, I became perfectly happy and careless. I 
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was young and full of life, and had been disheartened as long as my 
temperament would permit. Nature resumed her rights, and I could 
not have been more cheerful had my pockets been filled with gold.” 
In this spirit our adventurer soon found a friend in the person of an 
American publisher who loaned him sufficient to relieve his immediate 
wants, and gave him employment enough to defray his expenses at the 
chop-house. Subsequently he brought himself to the notice of Messrs. 
Ainsworth, the author, and Murray, the publisher, and through the 
latter was introduced to Lockhart, the reviewer. His remembrances 
of their kindness are expressed in a manly and grateful spirit. 

In “Eldorado,” vol. iv. we find the following fine description of a 
trophical scene on the Chagres river: 


‘“‘ There is nothing in the world comparable to these forests. No 
description that I have ever read conveys an idea of the splendid over- 
plus of vegetable life within the tropics. The river, broad, and with 
a swift current of the sweetest water [ ever drank, winds between 
walls of foliage that rise from its very surface. All the gorgeous 
growths of an eternal summer are so mingled in one impenetrable mass, 
that the eye is bewildered. From the rank jungle of canes and gi- 
gantic lilies, and the thickets of strange shrubs that line the water, 
rise the trunks of the mango, the cuba, the cocoa, the sycamore and 
the superb palm. Plantains take root in the banks, biding the soil 
with their leaves, shaken and split into immense plumes by the wind 
and rain. The zapote, with a fruit the size of a man’s head, the gourd 
tree, and other vegetable wonders, attract the eye on all sides. Blos- 
soms of crimson, purple and yellow, of a form and magnitude un- 
known in the North, are mingled with the leaves, and flocks of paro- 
quets and brilliant butterflies circle through the air like blossoms blown 
away. Sometimes a spike of scarlet flowers is thrust forth like the 
tongue of a serpent from the heart of some ccnvolution of unfolding 
leaves, and often the creepers and parasites drop trails and streams of 
fragrance from boughs that shoot half way across the river. Every 
turn of the stream only disclosed another and more magnificent vista 
of leaf, bough, and blossom. All outline of the landscape is lost un- 
der this deluge of vegetation. No trace of the soil is to be seen; 
lowland and highland are the same; a mountain is but a higher swell 
of the mass of verdure. As on the ocean, you have a sense rather 
than a perception of beauty. The sharp, clear lines of our scenery 
at home are here wanting. What shape the land would be if cleared, 
you cannot tell. You gaze upon the scene before you with a never- 
sated delight, till your brain aches with the sensation, and you close 
your eyes, overwhelmed with the thought that all these wonders have 
been from the beginning—that year after year takes away no leaf nor 
blossom that is not replaced, but the sublime mystery of growth and 
decay is renewed forever.” 


In the “‘ Journey to Central Africa,” we find the indomitable courage 
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and gentle forbearance that characterize the experienced traveller, 
and we cannot but admire the wisdom and prudence with which he 
yields his intense desire to advance towards the forbidden ground, to 
the dictates of reason and the entreaties of his native guide. 


“ As we weighed anchor, I found that the men had taken down both 
sails and shipped the oars for our return to Khartum. We had 
reached the southern point of the island in about lat. 12° 30’ north, 
and the north wind was still blowing strongly. The rounded tops of 
the mimosa forests bent southward as they tossed; the flowery arms 
of the ambak trees waved to the south, trailing against the current, 
and my heart sank within me at the thought of retracing my steps. 
We had sailed two hundred and fifty miles in forty-eight hours; the 
gateway to the unknown South was open, and it seemed a treason 
against fortune to turn my face towards the Mediterranean. ‘ Achmet!’ 
said I, ‘tell the men to set the trinkeet again. We will sail to the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal.’ The Theban’s face became ghastly at the bare idea. 
‘O master!’ he exclaimed, ‘are you not satisfied with your good for- 
tune? We are now nearly at the end of the earth, and if we go fur- 
ther it will be impossible to return.’ Rais Abou-Hammed declared 
that he had kept his word, and that he should now return, as it had 
been agreed before we left Khartum. I knew there was certain dan- 
ger in going farther, and that I had no right to violate my agreement 
and peril others as well as myself; but there lay the great river, hold- 
ing in his lap, to tempt me on, isles of brighter bloom, and spreading 
out shores of yet richer foliage. I was in the centre of the Conti- 
nent. Beyond me all was strange and unknown, and the Gulf of 
Guinea was less distant than the Mediterranean, which I left not 
three months before. Why not push on and attempt to grasp the 
Central African secret? The fact that stronger, braver, and bolder 
men had failed, was one lure the more. Happily for me, perhaps, my 
object on commencing the voyage had been rest and recreation, not 
exploration. Had I been provided with the necessary means and 
scientific appliances for making such an ‘attempt useful, it would have 
been impossible to turn back at that point. I climbed to the mast- 
head and looked to the south, where the forest archipelago, divided by 
glittering reaches of water, wove its labyrinth in the distance. I 
thought 1 saw—but it may have been fancy—beyond the leafy crown 
of the farthest isles, the faint blue horizon of that sea of water and 
grass, where the palm again appears, and the lotus fringes the shores. 
A few hours of the strong north wind, now blowing in our faces, would 
have taken me there, but I gave myself up to fate and a pipe, which 
latter immediately suggested to me that though I was leaving the gor- 
geous heart of Africa, I was going back to civilization and home.” 


In “The Land of the Saracen” our interest and curiosity are sti- 
mulated in no ordinary degree as we ure led on from scene to scene 
till we approach the very walls of Jerusalem, where the author’s enthu- 
siasm becomes intense, and involuntary adoration is rendered to the 
Spirit of the Holy Land. 
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In his first impressions of the holy city, we detect Bayard Taylor’s 
susceptibility to local influences, without which a visit to Palestine 
would indeed be aimless. ‘‘ From the description of travellers, I had 
expected to see in Jerusalem an ordinary modern Turkish town; but 
that before me, with its walls, fortresses, and domes, was it not still 
the city of David? I saw the Jerusalem of the New Testament as I 
had imagined it. Long lines of walls, crowned with a notched para- 
pet, and strengthened by towers ; a few domes and spires above them ; 
clusters of cypress here and there; this was all that was visible of the 
city. On either side the hill sloped down to the two deep valleys over 
which it hangs. On the east, the Mount of Olives, crowned with a 
chapel and mosque, rose high and steep; but in front, the eye passed 
directly over the city, to rest far away upon the lofty mountains of 
Moab, beyond the Dead Sea. The scene was grand in its simplicity. 
The prominent colors were the purple of those distant mountains, and 
the hoary gray of the nearer hills. The walls were of the dull yellow 
of weather-stained marble, and the only trees the dark cypress and 
moonlit olive. Now, indeed, for one brief moment I knew that I was 
in Palestine ; that I saw Mount Olivet and Mount Zion; and—I know 
not how it was—my sight grew weak, and all objects trembled and 
wavered in a watery film.” Never was apology less needed than that 
which concludes this interesting vclume, and we require no urging to 
enter upon scenes of ‘‘ Northern Travel,” vol. 8. Setting out for a 
winter voyage on the Baltic, with the seriousness of one who appreciates 
the undertaking, he becomes inured to cold and privation by the time 
he reaches Stockholm, and his “first experiences of Northern travel” 
are exceedingly amusing, as well as instructive and interesting. An 
Arctic twilight is thus beautifully described. ‘The afternoon twilight 
was even more wonderful than that of the forenoon. There were 
broad bands of purple, pure crimson, and intense yellow, all fusing 
together into fiery orange at the south, while the north became a semi- 
vault of pink, then lilac, and then the softest violet. The dazzling 
Arctic hills participated in this play of colors, which did not fade as 
in the south, but stayed, and stayed, as if God wished to compensate 
by this twilight glory for the loss of the day. Nothing in Italy, no- 
thing in the tropics, equals the magnificence of the Polar skies. The 
twilight gave place to a moonlight scarcely less brilliant. Our road 
was hardly broken, leading through deep snow, sometimes on the 
river, sometimes through close little glens, hedged in with firs Groop- 
ing with snow—fairy Arctic solitudes, white, silent, and mysterious.” 

Tact, no less than a genial nature, enabled Bayard Taylor to asso- 
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ciate with all classes of men with perfect freedom, from the voluble 
dragoman of the Nile, to the most reserved Englishman or reflective 
German. He has been accused of egotism in his lectures. But 
though we prefer him as a writer, if he has the fault imputed to him, 
we claim for it peculiar consideration and indulgence, on the ground 
that few men, with so little assistance, have attained to such social, 
political, and literary eminence. With a mind keen, vigorous, and 
daring, an acute, if not profound intellect, a gentle disposition, and 
social qualities of the highest order, his encounters with the world are 
made unusually significant, and we deem a consciousness of it pardon. 
able, and we feel assured that all will agree with us, who through his 
works accomplish a most satisfactory tour of the world! We subjoin 
a highly interesting interview between Bayard Taylor and the cele- 
brated missionary Dr. Sprenger, on the road to Heidelberg. Says 


our author: “ We found ourselves in the company of three strangers, 


one of whom immediately attracted my notice. He was a slender 
man, about thirty-five years old, with black eyes and beard, and a pale 
yellow complexion. He spoke German with perfect correctness, but 
slowly, and addressed me in tolerable English; yet I could not fix upon 
his nationality. 1 happened casually to speak of France, when he 
stated that he had just come thence. He then mentioned Corfu, and 
we compared our impressions of that island; then of the Grecian isles, 
then of Lebanon and the Syrian shores. ‘I know Syria very well,’ 
said I, ‘from Jerusalem to Aleppo.’ ‘So do I,’ said he. ‘I travelled 
from Aleppo through Asia Minor to Constantinople,’ I continued, 
‘And I,’ he rejoined, ‘went from Aleppo to Nineveh, down the Tigris 
to Baghdad, aud thence to Bombay.’ ‘I also visited Bombay,’ I 
said, ‘travelled inland to the Himalayas, and down the Ganges to Cal- 
cutta.’” ‘Just the route I followed,’ he again replied. ‘ But,’ I re- 
marked, ‘there are few Germans who travel so extensively as you.’ 
‘It is true,’ said he, ‘that few German travellers visit India, but there 
are several German missionaries stationed there.’ ‘I have heard of 
one,’ I answered, ‘Dr. Sprenger, who has written a most admirable 
life of Mohammed.’ ‘Why!’ he exclaimed, in mingled surprise and 
delight, ‘I am Dr. Sprenger!’” 


IX. LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max 
Miller, M. A., Fellow of All Souls, Oxford: Corresponding Member of the 
Imperial Institute of France. New York: Charles Scribner, 1862. Pp. 416. 
Would it had been our privilege to be hearers of the able lectures 

contained in this interesting book. With the gage of a master, Prof. 
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Miiller measured the mental calibre of his listeners, and infusing into 
them his own faith in the subject he illustrated with beautiful word 
pictures, the charms of the science of language. In his graceful in- 
troduction to Lecture I., he alludes to the many difficulties that must 
necessarily arise in the discussion of a new science, and acknowledges 
the boldness of venturing the task. But he reasons, 


‘It is because, though mistrusting myself, I cannot mistrust my 
subject. The study of words may be tedious to the school-boy, as 
breaking of stones is to the way-side laborer; but to the thoughtful 
eye of the geologist these stones are full of interest ;—he sees miracles 
on the high-road, and reads chronicles in every ditch. Language, too, 
has marvels of her own, which she unveils to the inquiring glance of 
the patient student. There are chronicles below her surface; there 
are sermons in every word. Language has been called sacred ground, 
because it is the deposit of thought. We cannot tell as yet what lan- 
guage is. It may bea production of nature, a work of human art, 
or a divine gift. But to whatever sphere it belongs, it would seem to 
stand unsurpassed—nay unequalled in it—by any thing else. If it be 
a production of nature, it is her last and crowning production which 
she reserved for man alone. If it be a work of human art, it would 
seem to lift the human artist almost to the level of a divine creator. 
If it be the gift of God, it is God’s greatest gift; for through it God 
spake to man and man speaks to God in worship, prayer and medita- 
tion.” 

In considering the fact that every science must answer some prac- 
tical purpose, Prof. Miller discovers that of language subserving to 
purposes of religion and politics; and in the problem of man’s posi- 
tion between the material and the spiritual it gives us an insight into 
that which distinguishes man from the brutes, establishing a barrier 
that cannot be moved. Urging its claims upon their attention he con- 
tinues : 


“Tf you consider that, whatever view we take of the origin and dis- 
persion of language, nothing new has ever been added to the substance 
of language, that all its changes have been changes of form, that no 
new root or radical has ever been invented by later generations, as lit- 
tle as one single element has ever been added to the material world 
in which we live; if you bear in mind that in one sense, we may be 
said to handle the very words which issued from the mouth of the 
Son of God, when he gave names to “all cattle, and to the fowl of the 
air, and to every beast of the field,’ you will see, I believe, that the 
science of language has claims on your attention, such as few sciences 
can rival or excel.” 

The second lecture is devoted to the theory that the science of lan- 
guage is a physical, not merely a historical science, and he answers 


many objections to it with argument that appears to us satisfactory 
and conclusive. : 
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In tracing the historical progress of the science of language, Prof. 
Miller marks three periods or stages, the Empirical, the Classificatory, 
and the Theoretical. In India and Greece he finds its origin with 
Plato and Aristotle, and among the Brahwins in the hymns of the Ve- 
da, in which they raised language to the rank of a deity, concluding 
with the fact that ‘‘the Greek and Latin grammars used at our pub- 
lic schools are mainly founded on the first imperial analysis of language 
prepared by philosophers of Athens, applied by the scholars of Alex- 
andria, and transferred to the purpose of teaching a foreign tongue by 
the Greek Professors at Rome, he proceeds to the Classificatory stage. 
In this lecture we are shown how the ancients failed to classify or 
compare languages and dialects, and how even Czesar was blinded to 
it by traditional phraseology. Giving a plain instance in which we 
find the paradigms almost identical in Latin and Gothic, Prof. Miiller 
remarks: 


“Tt surely required a certain amount of blindness, or rather of deaf- 
ness, not to perceive such similarity, and that blindness or deafness 
arose, I believe, entirely from the single word barbarian. Not till 
that word barbarian was struck out of the dictionary of mankind, and 
replaced by brother, not till the right of all nations of the world to be 
classed as members of one genus or kind was recognized, can we look 
even for the first beginnings of our science. This change was effected 
by Christianity. To the Hindd, every man not twice-born was a 
Mlechha; to the Greek, every man not speaking Greek was a barba- 
rian; to the Jew, every person not circumcised was a Gentile; to the 
Mohammedan, every man not believing in the prophet is a Giaour or 
Kaffir. It was Christianity which first broke down the barriers be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, between Greek and Barbarian, between the 
white and the black. Humanity is a word which you look for in vain 
in Plato or Aristotle; the idea of mankind as one family, as the chil- 
dren of one God, is an idea of Christian growth; and the science of 
mankind, and of the languages of mankind, is a science which, with- 
out Christianity, would never have sprung into life. When people 
had been taught to look upon all men as brethren, then, and then only, 
did the variety of human speech present itself as a problem that called 
for a solution in the eyes of thoughtful observers; and I, therefore, 
date the real beginning of the science of language from the first day 
of Pentecost. After that day of cloven tongues a new light is 
spreading over the world, and objects rise into view which had been 
hidden from the eyes of the nations of antiquity. Old words assume 
a new meaning, old problems a new interest, old sciences a new pur- 
pose. The common origin of mankind, the differences of race and 
language, the susceptibility of all nations of the highest mental cul- 
ture, these become, in the new world in which we live, problems of 
scientific, because of more than scientific interest. It is no valid ob- 
jection that so many centuries should have elapsed before the spirit 
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which Christianity infused into every branch of scientific inquiry pro- 
duced visible results. We see in the oaken fleet which rides the 
ocean the small acorn which was buried in the ground hundreds of 
years ago, and we recognize in the philosophy of Albertus Magnus,* 
though nearly 1200 years after the death of Christ, in the aspirations 
of Kepler,} and in the researches of the greatest philosophers of our 
own age, the sound of that key note of thought which had been struck 
for the first time by the apostle of the Gentiles: { ‘For the invisible 





* Albert, Count of Bollstiidten, or as he is more generally called, Albertus 
Magnus, the pioneer of modern physical science, wrote: ‘‘God has given to 
man His spirit, and with it also intellect, that man might use it for to know 
God. And God is known through the soul and by faith from the Bible, through 
the intellect from nature.” And again: ‘It is to the praise and glory of God, 
and for the benefit of our brethren, that we study the nature of created things. 
In all of them, not only in the harmonious formation of every single creature, 
but likewise in the variety of different forms, we can, and ought to admire the 
majesty and wisdom of God.” 

+ These are the last words in Kepler’s “Harmony of the World.” ‘Thou who 
by the light of nature hast kindled in us the longings after the light of Thy 
grace, in order to raise us to the light of Thy glory, thanks to Thee, Creator 
and Lord, that Thou lettest me rejoice in Thy works. Lo, I have done the 
work of my life with that power of intellect which Thou hast given. I have 
recorded to men the glory of Thy works, as far as my mind could comprehend 
their infinite majesty. My senses were awake to search as far as I could, with 
purity and faithfulness. If I, a worm before thine eyes, and born in the bonds 
of sin, have brought forth anything that is unworthy of Thy counsels, inspire 
me with Thy Spirit, that I may correct it. If, by the wonderful beauty of Thy 
works, I have been led into boldness, if I have sought my honor among men 
as I advanced in the work which was destined to Thine honor, pardon me in 
kindness and charity, and by Thy grace grant that my teaching may be to Thy 
glory and the welfare of all men. Praise ye the Lord, ye heavenly Harmonies, 
and ye that understand the new harmonies, praise the Lord. Praise God, O 
my soul, as long asI live. From Him, through Him, and in Him is all the 
material as well as the spiritual—all that we know and all that we know not 
yet—for there is much to do that is yet undone.” 

These words are all the more remarkable, because written by a man who was 
persecuted by theologians as a heretic, but who nevertheless was not ashamed 
to profess himself a Christian.” 

I end with an extract from one of the most distinguished of living natural- 
ists: ‘‘ The antiquarian recognizes at once the workings of intelligence in the 
remains of an ancient civilization. He may fail to ascertain their age cor- 
rectly, he may remain doubtful as to the order in which they were successive- 
ly constructed, but the character of the whole tells him they are works of art, 
and that men like himself originated these relics of by-gone ages. So shall the 
intelligent naturalist read at once in the pictures which nature presents to him, 
the works of a higher Intelligence; he shall recognize in the minute perforated 
cells of the conifere, which differ so wonderfully from those of other plants, 
the hieroglyphics of a peculiar age; in their needle-like leaves, the escutcheon 
of a peculiar dynasty; in their repeated appearance under most diversified cir- 
cumstances, a thoughtful and thought-eliciting adaptation. He beholds, in- 
deed, the works of a being thinking like himself, but he feels, at the same time, 
that he stands as much below the Supreme Intelligence, in wisdom, power, 
and goodness, as the works of art are inferior to the wonders of nature. Let 
naturalists look at the world under such impressions, and evidence will pour 
in upon us that all creatures are expressions of the thoughts of Him whom we 
know, love, and adore unseen.” 

Rom. i. 20. 
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things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead.’ 

“But we shall see that the science of language owes more than its 
first impulse to Christianity. The pioneers of our science were those 
very apostles who were commanded “to go into all: the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” and their true successors, the 
missionaries of the whole Christian Church. Translations of the 
Lord’s Prayer or of the Bible into every dialect of the world, form 
even now the most valuable materials for the comparative philologist.” 

In the Classificatory Stage our laborious but methodical researches 
into the very springs of the science are repaid by many beautiful re- 
velations, and with increased interest we take up the problem of the 
origin of language in the “Theoretical Stage.” An able exposition of 
the many theories that have been started to solve this problem closes 
with the assertion that, 

‘We require no supernatural interference, nor any conclave of an- 
cient sages, to explain the realities of human speech. All that is for- 
mal in language is the result of a rational combination; all that is 
material is the result of mental instinct. The first natural and in- 
stinctive utterances, if sifted differently by different clans, would 
fully account both for the first origin and for the first divergence of 
human speech. We can understand not only the origin of language, 
but likewise the necessary breaking up of one language into many; 
and we perceive that no amount of variety in the material or the for- 
mal elements of speech is incompatible with the admission of one com- 
mon source.” 

We close the book with a conviction that Prof. Miiller’s attempt 
to give the science of language a place among the physical sciences, 
and prove the justice of it by actual demonstration, is a decided suc- 
cess, and we consider the book most edifying and valuable to every 


student of Philosophy. 


X. COUNTRY LIVING AND COUNTRY THINKING. By Gail Hamilton. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Pp. 410. 


The Atlantic Monthly has been the usher to whom many young 
writers are indebted for their entrance into literary life and fame. Miss 
Harriet E. Prescott, the late Major Winthrop, the authoress of “ Mar- 
garet Howth,” and Miss Abigail E. Dodge, otherwise known as “Gail 
Hamilton,” are among those whom the public first learned to admire 
through their contributions to this Magazine, while Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
the late Henry D. Thoreau, James Russell Lowell, and others of riper 
fame, have had their reputation largely increased by their connexion 
with the Atlantic. We could wish that the tone which ‘animates its 
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conductors were a more purely Christian spirit, and that semi-infidel 
contributions, (like some of those by Agassiz and Dr. Holmes,) were 
kept from its pages with the care manifested by the editor of Harper’s 
Magazine, but with all its imperfections we must allow that it is cha- 
racterized by signal ability. . A fair example of the life and freshness 
of its contributions may be seen in the work before us. It comprises 
fourteen essays, entitled ‘‘Moving;” “The Bank;” ‘“‘My Garden;” 
“Men and Women;” “My Birds;” “Tommy ;” “Boston and Home 
Again ;” ‘“‘Brown-Bread Cake;” “A Complaint of Friends ;” ‘ Win- 
ter ;” “My Flower Bed;” and “Lights among the Shadows of our 
Civil War.” The authoress writes with a keen and delicate sense of 
humor, yet with a boldness and earnest sense of right and truth which 
impress us wholesomely. In the article on our Civil War she bitterly 
reproaches the Nation for its tardiness in not making the war a more 
direct conflict with slavery, holding the following language on the sub- 
ject: 


‘“‘T should esteem as the greatest curse with which this nation could 
be accursed, the coming of a peace when there is no peace. We wel- 
comed this war with a solemn joy, because we believed its crimson 
hand would scatter broadcast over our country the seeds of a new life. 
We believed that the day of the Lord was nigh, when he would either 
wrench up the evil or wrench up the nation. We cannot think the 
last. We cannot yet read a handwriting on the wall—‘God hath 
numbered thy kingdom and finished it;’ nor can we believe that he 
has shaken this nation from centre to circumference only to let us 
settle on our lees once more, with our taste remaining in us, and our 
scent not changed. Surely there is a future for us, only waiting our 
eye and touch. And if in the nation the paltry and pitiful idea 
couched in the closing paragraph which I have quoted still obtains, 
we shall have no peace yet, though Donelson has slain his thousands, 
and Pittsburgh his ten thousands, That miserable paganism must be 
scourged out of us. We must be driven by ten, and ten times ten, 
plagues, if need be, to recognise that God hath made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth. The hire of our laborers, which has been 
kept back by fraud, crieth, and that cry has entered into the ears of 
the Lerc of Sabaoth. In his hand there is a cup, and the wine is 
red; and we, in such case, the most wicked upon the face of the 
earth, shall wring out and drink the dregs thereof, if we shut our 
ears to that exceeding bittercry. In the thunders of the cannonade 
that roll from shore to shore, 1 hear the voice of the Lord: ‘Under- 
stand, ye brutish among the people, and ye fools, when will ye be 
wise?’ Every stalwart form that sinks down upon the battle-field, or 
wastes away in the hospital, is a messenger from God, saying unto 
us, ‘Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die?’ Let the land be sown 
thicker yet with graves. Let the bolts of divine wrath descend swift 
and ceaseless, till through all the land there shall not be a house in 
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which there is not one dead, rather than the hurt of the daughter of 
my people should be slightly healed. If the sword should be sheathed 
before slavery receives its death-blow—before its vile image falls face 
downward on the threshold—before our respect and deference and 
tenderness for it are obliterated, and its name and memory uprooted, 
cast out, and trodden under foot of men—I should believe that God 
had reserved us to a day of fiercer wrath and more signal destruction. 
I should believe that he had given us this last golden opportunity to 
rid ourselves of an incubus, a shame, a crime, and that we, failing to 
embrace it, had incurred the terrible doom: ‘He is joined to his idols, 
let him alone.’” 


To “Gail Hamilton” we should think the President’s emancipation 
proclamation would be an immense comfort. She does not, however, 
adopt the objurgatory style throughout the entire essay, but interweaves 
a vein of philosophy which shows a clear head as well as a sound 
heart. In some of the other articles she gives evidence of thorough 
culture and keen powers of observation, and in the ranks of the essay- 
ists, now becoming so popular again, she will take a high place. 


XI. DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. By Alexis De Tocqueville. Translated 
by Henry Reeve, Esq. Edited, with Notes, the translation revised, and in 
great part rewritten, and the additions made to the recent Paris editions, 
now first translated, by Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in Harvard University. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. Phila.: George 
W. Childs. 1862. Intwo vols. Pp. 559, 499. 

No other edition of this grand work will compare with the one 
whose title page is given above. Prof. Bowen has thrown an immense 
amount of talent and labor into its production, and the publishers 
have issued one of the most superb volumes ever sent out from the 
American press. The elegance of the paper and typography would 
tempt the reader were the book even a common one. But at this pe- 
riod, when our democratic institutions sem to us the only anchor 
against anarchy and ruin, the fascination by which it draws us is irre- 
sistible. The twelfth Paris edition is the basis on which the transla- 
tion is made, and it contains the author’s latest corrections, together 
with De Tocqueville’s essay on Democracy in Switzerland, his remark- 
able speech predicting the Revolution of 1848, just one month before 
its occurrence, and an eloquent advertisement addressed to the French 
people, pointing them to the example of the United States, and urging 
the study of our institutions as giving the most practical lessons for 
the conduct of the new French Republic. These additions are trans- 
lated for the first time, and they prove that De Tocqueville’s opinions 
strengthened in liberality towards the close of his life. How cheering 


_they are to every American heart we need not say. 
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Prof. Bowen has not depended on Mr. Reeve’s translation, having 
found it quite defective. He has, therefore, gone over the entire 
work in a most satisfactory manner. The work will be eagerly seized 
by those who have read M. Beaumont’s “ Memoirs of De Tocqueville,’ 
and it should certainly adorn the library of every friend of American 
institutions. Had we received it in time, we would have reviewed it 
more at length, in connection with the work of M. Beaumont. 


XII. THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND OF THE EARLY LITERATURE IT EMBODIES. By George P. 
Marsh. New York: Charles Scribner. Philadelphia: Smith, English & 
Co. 1862. Pp. 574. 

Twelve lectures are comprised in the present volume; they were 
written for and delivered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, in 1860-61, 
and are now published with such voluminous additions, in the way of 
notes and references, as will make the book a treasure to philologers. 
Lecture I. is Introductory; II. Origin and Composition of the Anglo- 
Saxon People and their Language; III. Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary, 
Literature and Grammar; IV. Semi-Saxon Literature; V. English 
Language and Literature of the First Period—from the Middle of the 
13th to the Middle of the 14th Century; VI. Commencement of Se- 
cond Period—from 1350 to the time of the Author of Piers Plough- 
man; VII. The Author of Piers Ploughman and his Imitators; VIII. 
Wycliffe and his School; IX. Chaucer and Gower; X. English Lan- 
guage and Literature, from beginning of 15th Century to time of Cax- 
ton; XI. English Language and Literature, from Caxton to the 
Ascension of Elizabeth ; XII. English Language and Literature during 
the Reign of Elizabeth. 

A thorough work like this one is of inestimable value. Almost 
every person of culture has a faint idea of chronicles of old, such as 
those of “QOhther,” Alfred’s “ Béethius,’ the Scandinavian ‘ Beow- 
ulf,” ‘‘Langland,” ‘‘Gower,” “ Robert of Gloucester,” “ Piers Plough- 
man,” &c.; but here we find a scholarly account of the works and the 
style of nearly all the writers who aided in shaping the language and 
the destiny of England and America. The author has gone to the 
purest sources of information, and has made his conclusions inde- 
pendently, on philologic and historic grounds, and he does not hesitate 
to defend them bravely. With very many of his conclusions we sym- 
pathize, though we must except some of his remarks on the “‘ Romance 
Languages,” and, perhaps, in one or two other points. But, in a study 
like that of the fragmentary Anglo-Saxon literature, much must ne- 
cessarily be left to individual opinion, as we have no infallible rules 
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as to grammar, pronunciation, &c., as we would have in studying a 
living tongue, or even in one of the classic languages. 

We cannot complain of the interest bestowed on the modern British 
writers, but we certainly think it would be better if more attention 
were paid to the authors who wrote before the Elizabethan age. Asa 
help in such investigations, the student will find Mr. Marsh’s work in- 
valuable—not only for Mr. Marsh’s own opinions, but as a guide to 
the springs of information on this extremely interesting subject. 


XIII. THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, MINISTER OF THE NA- 
TIONAL SCOTCH CHURCH, LONDON. Illustrated by his Journals and 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Harpers. 1862. 

No one who sympathizes with genius can read the wild and eccen- 
tric career of Edward Irving without sadness. He left a personal fame 
at his death far beyond the merits of anything his life seemed to ac- 
complish, Even the conflict in which he spent so much of his fiery 
zeal has become of little consequence, though we cannot lose our in- 
terest in the character of him who was at once its hero and its 
victim. 

Edward Irving was the son of a tanner, and was born at Annan, 
Scotland, in 1792. His mother was high-spirited and handsome, and 
Edward resembled her. At the age of thirteen Irving began his stu- 
dies at the University of Edinburgh, in company with an elder bro- 
ther. His college career was a success, and, after graduating, he 
taught school at Haddington, and at the same time studied theology. 
For seven subsequent years he was master of the Kirkaldy Academy, 
where he was a great favorite with his pupils, and where he gloried in 
his physical health, strength, and activity. While at Kirkaldy he was 
licensed, but his preaching was very unpopular. At the age of twen- 
ty-seven he made the acquaintance of Thomas Carlyle, his life-long 
friend and eulogist; and, about the same time, he became Dr. Chal- 
mers’ assistant in Glasgow. Though faithful in his Glasgow work, he 
was restless, and yearned for missionary life; and the call to the ob- 
scure ‘“ Caledonian Chapel,” in London, came as a great relief. He 
accepted the position, and began his labors in London in the summer 
of 1822. We need not dwell on his sudden rise in popularity, inci- 
dentally through the admiration expressed for his prayers by Sir James 
Mackintosh, but really through his own wonderful eloquence. For 
four years he continued to bring together vast congregations—first at 
the old “Caledonian Chapel,” and then at the new “ National 
Church,” which was built for him. While in the hey-dey of his power 
he married and brought to London Isabella Martin. She subsequently 
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returned to Scotland, and his letters to her at this period are now first 
published. They show a healthy state of feeling, notwithstanding he 
was courted and flattered continually, and was supposed to have be- 
come quite intoxicated by public applause. 

Two years after Irving had been established in London, he preached 
a missionary sermon in the Whitefield Chapel, in Tottenham Court 
Road, in which he maintained that the missionary work should be un- 
dertaken by Evangelists, like the Apostles, without Socicties to sustain 
them, and without “scrip” in their purses. The Society disowned 
the sérmon with anger, and here began Irving’s divergence from the 
mass of the religious world. He fell into those fancies about Pro- 
phecy, organized his ‘‘ Conference,” and aroused that religious phrensy 
which took such strange forms, and which pain us even to read of. 
The Scottish General Assembly, at last, took up his ‘‘heresies,”’ and 
in 1833 he was tried and deposed from the ministry which for eleven 
years had been his authority. His trial took place in his native land. 
He never was the same man after its close, though he preached and 
travelled for some months. In October, 1834, his fatal illness struck 
him, and he lay ill until December, sometimes in delirium—now fan- 
cying himself in the pulpit, now murmuring (not his “unknown 
tongues,” but) the twenty-third Psalm—“The Lord is my Shepherd; 
I shall not want.” On his dying day, says his biographer, ‘They 
heard him murmuring to himself in inarticulate argument, confusedly 
struggling in his weakness to account for this visible death which at 
last his human faculties could no longer refuse to believe in—perhaps 
touched with ineffable trouble that his Master had seemed to fail of 
his word and promise. At last that self-argument came to a sublime 
conclusion in a trust more strong than life or death. As the gloomy 
December Sunday sank into the night shadows, his last audible words 
on earth fell from his pale lips. ‘The last thing like a sentence we 
could make out was, ‘‘If I die, I die unto the Lord. Amen.”’ And 
so, at the wintry midnight hour which ended that last Sabbath on 
earth, the last bonds of mortal trouble dropped asunder, and the saint 
and martyr entered into the rest of his Lord.” 

Irving was buried at Glasgow, and most of the clergy of the city 
followed his remains to the grave—not remembering the excommuni- 
cation, recalling only his worth. 

Mrs. Oliphant has accomplished her task well. It was not in her 
power—nor is it in the power of any human being—to perfectly solve 
the mystery of Irving’s life and career; but she has tenderly and 
lovingly done her part; and we feel thankful that the letters and jour- 
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nal of Irving himself have been presented in this shape. They add 
greatly to the value of the Memoir, which closes thus: 


“So far as these volumes present the man himself, with his imper- 
fections breaking tenderly into his natural grandeur, always indivisible, 
and moving in & profound unity of nature through such proof of all 
sorrows as falls to the lot of few, I do not fear that his own words 
and ways are not enough to clear the holy and religious memory of 
Edward Irving of many a cloud of misapprehension and censure of 
levity; and so far as I have helped this | have done my task. He 
died in the prime and bloom of his days, without, so far as his last 
writings leave any trace, either decadence of intellect or lowering of 
thought; and left, so far as by much inquiry I have been able to find 
out, neither an enemy nor a wrong behind him. No shadow of un- 
kindness obscures the sunshine on that grave, which in old days would 
have been a shrine of pilgrims. The pious care of his nephew has 
emblazoned the narrow Norman lancet over him with a John Baptist, 
austere herald of the cross and advent; but a tenderer radiance of hu- 
man light than that which encircled the solitary out of his desert 
lingers about that resting-place. There lies a man who trusted God 
to extremity, and believed in all divine communications with truth as 
absolute as any patriarch or prophet; to whom mean thoughts and 
unbelieving hearts were the only things miraculous and out of nature; 
who desired to know nothing in heaven or earth, neither comfort, nor 
peace, nor rest, nor any consolation, but the will and the work of his 
Master whom he loved—yet to whose arms children clung with in- 
stinctive trust, and to whose heart no soul in trouble ever appealed in 
vain. He was laid in his grave in the December of 1834—a lifetime 
since; but scarce any man who knew can yet name, without a softened 
voice and a dimmed eye, the name of Edward Irving—true friend and 
tender heart—martyr and saint.” 


XIV. THE NEW GYMNASTICS, FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
With a translation of Professor Kloss’s Dumb Bell Instructor, and Professor 
Schrieber’s Pangymnastikon. By Dio Lewis, M. D. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1862. Pp. 274. 

Since the outbreak of the rebellion, the men of America have be- 
come conscious of their thews and sinews, and brawn and muscle have 
re-asserted their claims. Effeminacy is no longer a passport to the so- 
ciety of even the fashionable and frivolous. We think we see in this 
reform one indication that Providence will not desert the nation, but 
will, in his own good time and way, lead us “through the crimson 
sea’’ to a higher and better national life than we have yet attained 
unto. 

Prof. Lewis’s book has, however, a value even at this time. He 
understands his business thoroughly, and writes clearly and simply, 
notwithstanding his using a huge Greek word on his title page. We 
have examined it with interest, and would call it to the attention of 
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those of our readers who wish to take such exercise as will strengthen 
their bodies harmoniously, by the careful use of all their principal 
joints and muscles. 


XV. THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO THE NATURAL. By 
the Rev. James McCosh, LL.D. New York: Carters. 1862. Pp. 369. 


The “ Essays and Reviews” have set astir the elements of great 
good, and we do not look on their effects as evil unmixed. The pre- 
sent volume has been partially shaped with a view to answering some 
of the semi-infidel dogmas advanced in these famous papers, and the 
author covers the ground he discusses forcibly. The work will find 
many readers, and will do good wherever it may be read. 


XVI. AMONG THE PINES; OR SOUTH IN SECESSION TIME. By 
Edmund Kirke. New York: J. R. Gilmore. 1862. Pp. 310. 


A very remarkable book, and one which will stand out prominently 
even amid the huge mass of anti-slavery literature. The author says: 
. “This is not a work of fiction. It is a record of facts, and there- 
fore the reader will not expect me to dispose of its various characters 
on artistic principles—to lay them away in one of those final reposi- 
tories for the creations of the romancer, the grave or matrimony. 
Death has been among them, but nearly all are yet doing their work 
in this breathing, busy world. 

‘‘The characters I have introduced are real. They are not drawn 
with the pencil of fancy, nor, I trust, colored with the tints of preju- 
dice. The scenes I have described are true. I have taken some 
liberties with the names of persons and places, and in a few instances 
altered dates; but the events themselves occurred under my own 
observation. No one acquainted with the section of country I have 
described, or familiar with the characters I have delineated, will ques- 
tion this statement. Lest some one who has not seen the slave and 
the ‘ poor white’ man of the South as he actually is, should deem my 
picture over-drawn, I will say that ‘the half has not been told.’ If 
the whole were related—if the Southern system, in all its native ugli- 
ness, were fully exposed—the truth would read like fiction, and the 
relation of fact like the wildest dream of romance.” 


The work claims to be the relation, simply and truthfully, of the 
author’s experiences in South Carolina and other rebellious regions, 
just before the Palmetto State seceded. It depicts the life of the 
slaves, the poor whites, and the rebel aristocracy, with wonderful 
power, and the pictures are sombre to an oppressive degree, though 
they do not leave the reader absolutely hopeless of the regeneration 
of the South. The character of the slave Scipio, one of the most pro- 
minent figures in the book, is drawn with great force. The author 
thus describes him :-— 
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“He was a native African, and a most original and interesting 
specimen of his class. His thin, close-cut lips, straight nose, and 
Kuropean features, contrasted strangely with a skin of ebon blackness, 
and the quiet, simple dignity of his manner betokened superior intel- 
ligence. His story was a strange one. Whena boy, with his mother, 
he was kidnapped by a hostile tribe, and sold to the traders at Cape 
Lopez, on the western coast of Africa. There, in the slave-pen, the . 
mother died, and he, a child of seven years, was sent in the slave- 
ship to Cuba. At Havana, when sixteen, he attracted the notice of a 
gentleman residing in Charleston, who bought him and took him to 
‘the States.’ He lived as house-servant in the family of this gentle- 
man till 1855, when his master died, leaving him a legacy to a daugh- 
ter. This lady, a kind, indulgent mistress, had since allowed him to 
‘hire his time,’ and he then carried on an ‘independent business,’ as 
porter, and doer of all work around the wharves and streets of George- 
town. He thus gained a comfortable living, besides paying to his 
mistress one hundred and fifty dollars yearly, for the privilege of earn- 
ing his own support. In every way he was a remarkable negro, and 
my three days’ acquaintance with him banished from my mind all 
doubt as to the capacity of the black for freedom, and all question as 
to the disposition of the slave to strike off his chains when the favor- 
able moment arrives. From him I learned that the blacks, though 
pretending ignorance, are fully acquainted with the questions at issue 
in the pending contest. He expressed the opinion that the war would 
come in consequence of the stand South Carolina had taken; and 
when I said to hin—‘ But if it comes you will be no better off. It 
will end in a compromise, and leave you where you are,’ he answered: 
‘No, massa, ’t won’t do dat. De Souf will fight hard, and de Norf 
will get de blood up, and come down har, and do ’way wid de cause 
ob all de trubble—and dat am de nigga.’ 

‘¢¢ But,’ I said, ‘perhaps the South will drive the North back; as 
you say, they will fight hard.’ 

«Dat dey will, massa, dey’m de fightin’ sort, but dey can’t whip 
de Norf, ’cause you see dey’ll fight wid only one hand. When dey 
Sight de Norf wid de right hand, dey’ll hev to hold de nigga wid de 
leff:’ 

‘ ‘But,’ I replied, ‘the blacks won’t rise; most of you have kind 
masters and fare well.’ 

“¢ Dat’s true, massa, but dat an’t freedom, and de black lub free- 

- dom as much as de white. De same blessed Lord made dem both, 
and he made dem all ’like ’cept de skin. De blacks hab strong hands, 
and when de day come you'll see dey hab heads, too!’ 

“Much other conversation, showing him possessed of a high degree 
of intelligence, passed between us. In answer to my question if he 
had a family, he said: ‘No, sar. My blood shall neber be slaves: 
Ole massa flog me, and threaten to kill me ’cause I wouldn’t take to 
de wimmin; but I tole him to kill, dat ’twould be more his loss than 
mine.’ 

“T asked if the negroes generally felt as he did, and he told me 
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that many did; that nearly all would fight for freedom if they had the 
opportunity, though some preferred slavery because they were sure of 
being cared for when old and infirm, not considering that if their 
labor, while they were strong, made their masters rich, the same labor 
would afford them provision against old age. He told me that there 
are in the district of Georgetown twenty thousand blacks, and not 
more than two thousand whites; and ‘Suppose,’ he added, ‘ dat one 
quarter ob dese niggas rise, de rest keep still, whar den would de 
white folks be?’ 

“Of course, ‘I replied, they would be taken at a disadvantage ; 
but it would not be long before aid came from Charleston, and you 
would be overpowered.’ 

“No, massa, de chivalry, as you call dem, would be ’way in Vir- 
ginny, and ’fore dey hard of it, Massa Seward would hab troops 
*nough in Georgetown to chaw up de hull State in less dan no time.’” 


Speaking in a note in reference to the small number of influential 
slaveholders in rebellious regions, Mr. Kirke affirms:— 


“That small number of slaveholders sustain the system of slavery, 
and has caused this terrible rebellion. They are, almost to a man, 
rebels and secessionists, and we may cover the South with armies, and 
keep a file of soldiers upon every plantation, and not smother this in- 
surrection, unless we break down the power of that class. Their 
wealth gives them their power, and their wealth is in their slaves. 
Free their negroes by an act of emancipation, or confiscation, and the 
rebellion will crumble to pieces in a day. Omit to do it, and it will 
last till doomsday. 

“The power of this dominant class once broken, with landed pro- 
perty at the South more equally divided, a new order of things will 
arise there. Where now, with their large plantations, not one acre 
in ten is tilled, a system of small farms will spring into existence, 
and the whole country be covered with cultivation. The six hundred 
thousand men who have gone there to fight our battles will see the 
amazing fertility of the Southern soil, into which the seed is thrown 
and springs up without labor into a bountiful harvest, and many of 
them, if slavery is crushed out, will remain there. Thus a new ele- 
ment will be introduced into the South, an element that will speedily 
make it a loyal, prosperous, and intelligent section of the Union.” 

A curious assertion, to the effect that the negroes have a kind of 
free-mason organization in the South, made by Mr. Kirke, has already 
created much diseussion in the newspapers. In confirmation of the 
fact he says, after detailing a conversation in which two negroes give 
each other the “ password” and “ grip: ”’— 

‘“‘ From this conversation, together with others, held with the same 
negro, and from after developments made to me at various places, and 
at different times, extending over a period of six weeks, I became 
acquainted with the fact that there exists among the blacks a secret 
and wide-spread organization of a masonic character, having its grip, 
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password, and oath. It has various grades of leaders, who are compe- 
tent and earnest men, and its ultimate object is Frerpom. It is 
quite as secret and wide-spread as the order of the ‘Knights of the 
Golden Circle,’ the kindred league among the whites. . . . The 
blacks are bound together by a similar oath, and only bide their time. 

‘The knowledge of the real state of political affairs which the ne- 
groes have acquired through this organization is astonishingly accu- 
rate; their leaders possess every essential of leadership, except, it 
may be, military skill, and they are fully able to cope with the whites. 

“The negro whom I call Scipio, on the day when Major Ander- 
son evacuated Fort Moultrie, and before hg or I knew of that event, 
which set all South Carolina in a blaze, foretold to me the breaking 
out of this war in Charleston harbor, and as confidently predicted that 
it would result in the freedom of the slaves!” 
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